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THE HIDDEN PLAN 


However long Night's hour, | will not dream 
That the small ego and the person's mask 

Are all that God reveals in our life-scheme, 
The last result of Nature's cosmic task. 

A greater Presence in her bosom works; 
Long it prepares its far epiphany: 

Even in the stone and beast the godhead lurks, 
A bright Persona of eternity. 

It shall burst out from the limit traced by Mind 
And make a witness of the prescient heart; 

It shall reveal even in this inert blind 
Nature, long veiled in each inconscient part, 

Fulfilling the occult magnificent plan, 

The world-wide and immortal spirit in man. 


—Sri Aurobindo 











KEYNOTES 


ARTICLES 


Under the title “The Open Mind and Mental Health” G. 
Grafton Kemp analyzes situations calling for an “open-minded ap- 
proach,” interprets the phrase, shows the relationship between psy- 
chological condition and mental health, and suggests effective pro- 
cedures in mental hygiene. 





Melville W. Pugh’s article “Social Disorganization and Crime” 
is an analysis of a body of research that has been done on the juve- 
nile and adult offender. The author points up his findings with 
application in social attitudes and behavior. 





Arthur E. Teele, under a rather lengthy title, stresses the need 
for communication in the area of public health. He accents conser- 
vation of human resources through effective diagnosis and treatment. 





“Most of the people in the United States are idiots.” With this 
apparent indictment Harold A. Nelson opens an interesting discus- 
sion on the importance of positive communication. “Through your 
actions, your teaching, communicate the necessity for and demand of 
the advent of public men dedicated to speaking out against injustices 
and united in action to overcome them.” 





“Teaching Social Science in Pakistan” by Frank A. Scholfield 
is interesting in two specific aspects: it points up the influence of 
tradition and prejudice in achieving rapport between teacher and 
taught; and it further reveals the red tape and artificiality of some 
governmental approaches to international relationships. 











KEYNOTES 


Viii 


Thomas A. Routh in ‘““A Comment on Counseling,” presents 
some practical principles and procedures for those engaged in social 
counseling. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


In Human Frontiers Ralph Templin in his usual forthright and 
cogent phrase turns the spotlight on a strategic area of our domestic 
and international relationships. 





Henry Winthrop in Focus on the Human Condition presents 
psychological and philosophical analysis of several significant areas 
of our contemporary social scene. 





From the pen of Editors Smythe in The Record comes considera- 
tion of certain world conditions and problems that need especial 
accent. 





Research Studies by Robert M. Frumkin contains material of in- 
terest to students of the social sciences. 





Selected Readings as always contains many guide lines to read- 
ings pertinent to the thesis of our Journal. 
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TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCE IN PAKISTAN 


FRANK A. SCHOLFIELD 


In June of 1957, I was awarded a Fulbright grant to serve as visit- 
ing professor in Social Science at the University of Karachi, Pakistan. 
I was informed by the United States Department of State that the aca- 
demic year at the University commenced on July 1—ten days from the 
date of my appointment—and that I should make every effort to be in 
Karachi as soon as possible. By what I regarded as a rather herculean 
effort, I staggered off the airplane on the other side of the world on 
July 11. 

Classes convened for the first time at the University on August 21, 
some seven weeks after the official opening date. The explanation of 
the delay was the Asian flu epidemic. Actually, the disease was far 
less prevalent in Karachi than it was in the United States at the time, 
but I was informed that rarely if ever did the academic year begin on 
time in any case. This relative indifference on the part of the Univer- 
Sity to the announced academic calendar was the first of many practices 
in the higher educational system of Pakistan to which I learned to 
“adjust.” 


The University of Karachi is one of six institutions in the national 
university system of Pakistan. In a very real sense these universities 
set the pattern for all education in the country. The students, with 
certain exceptions, have completed a four-year college course before 
enrolling at the university and are called “post graduate” students as 
compared with our “graduate” students. For the most part, they are 
working toward the Master of Arts degree in a number of different 
fields. The humanities and social sciences are popular fields of study, 
with a corresponding neglect of the physical and natural sciences. 

The universities in Pakistan are modeled as closely as possible 
after the British system as developed at Oxford and Cambridge, but an 
observer quickly concludes that what serves the purposes of English 
universities becomes hopelessly perverted when applied to the social 
and educational milieu of Pakistan. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
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students are carefully selected and have many years of satisfactory 
scholastic achievement behind them. In Pakistan standards of ad- 
mission to the universities are necessarily low and the academic records 
of the students are of doubtful validity. The intellectual potential of 
the student is really an unknown quantity as he enters into the final 
phase of his formal education. 

Once enrolled, the major determinant of the student’s grade in 
each course or ‘‘paper’’ is the final examination which is “external” 
in nature. This means that the examination is constructed, ad- 
ministered, and graded by authorities not connected with the univer- 
sity involved. On the basis of his performance on this final examina- 
tion—which may be both written and oral—the student receives a 
“first”, ‘‘second”, “pass” or “fail” in the course. This total reli- 
ance on a final examination, over which the instructor has no control, 
produces a general teaching situation which is strange indeed to an 
American professor. 

First was the matter of class attendance. One might reasonably 
suppose that, with the great shortage of facilities and qualified in- 
structors at the university level, the students would be eager to learn 
as much as possible from a visiting professor from a foreign land. In 
actuality, however, I never had more than fifty per cent of the re- 
gistered students in class at any one time and thirty per cent would 
be closer to the average. At that, I was doing better than the Uni- 
versity average, as my students made an extra effort to attend out of 
curiosity toward the foreign professor. 


My tutorial plan 


Of course the University of Karachi—like its English sisters—had 
a tutorial system and I resolved that here, at least, I would accomplish 
some effective teaching. Unfortunately, there are certain essential pre- 
requisities if tutorials are to be successful. The most basic require- 
ments are that students be capable of consistent reading, organizing 
what they have read and participating in meaningful discussions of the 
material with their tutor. I had exactly one student capable of work of 
this kind. I found that, with most of the students employed, only Sunday 
was available for tutorial sessions. Friday was, of course, the Moslem 
Holy Day. By careful scheduling, | devised a plan whereby I could 
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meet with each student in a reasonably small group once every two 
weeks. With over one hundred students in my classes, individual 
meetings were obviously impossible. 

On the first Sunday of my modified tutorial plan I felt some 
small encouragement. Attendance was low so that the groups were 
of working size and, as I outlined readings and projects, I thought that 
I detected some interest. Brief progress reports were called for at the 
next meeting of each group in two weeks. When it was time to meet 
again, the students, as usual, sat and looked at me expectantly. But 
when I asked for progress reports I received nothing, absolutely nothing 
—oral or written. I literally begged them to come to the next session 
with something, a scribbled paragraph on Toynbee or Tawney or Sid- 
ney Webb or Marx or anyone or anything. 

Again it was meeting time and again I made the long journey to 
the University on a bright Sunday morning. Attendance was dwindling 
at this, the third round of tutorials, but I thought perhaps I was getting 
down to the hard core. Who had done some reading? Had anyone 
started work on an outline of one of the modest research papers I had 
suggested? Perhaps there are some questions. Nothing. . . nothing. The 
students smiled pleasantly as they shook their heads. 


In every system of education yet devised, or which will ever be de- 
vised, ultimately the time must come when the student must do some 
work. It was all very simple. My students would not work. It was 
clear that we had reached an impasse. There could be no suggestions, 
no discussions and no advice, because all such terms imply some 
scholarly effort—no matter how rudimentary—on the part of the in- 
dividual student. My tutorial system quietly expired. 

Through a few discreet inquiries, I discovered that most of my 
faculty colleagues had made no effort whatsoever to establish tutorials 
for their students; they knew better. The important thing was that 
the University was able to announce that the tutorial system was func- 
tioning in all its Oxonian glory. To suggest that it was all form 
and no content would have been picayune indeed. 


The aim of education and student attitude 


While Pakistani are, perhaps overly fond of blaming their pre- 
sent difficulties on the British, it is true that some of their problems 
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can be traced to the colonial period. The main educational concern of 
the British in India was the creation of a class of petty Indian officials 
who would perform the routine tasks of government in an unquestion- 
ing and uncritical manner. Today, the vast majority of university stu- 
dents in Pakistan have a simple credo: pass the examinations; get the 
degree; get a better position in the Government. While consistent 
work throughout the year would increase the student’s chances of doing 
well on the final examination, he knows from experience that a few 
week’s cramming in the Spring will probably see him through. 


Some of the residual effects of the British heritage seem curious 
indeed. Through the generosity of the Asia Foundation, an American 
organization which seeks to promote a better understanding between 
the United States and that area of the world, I was able to place two 
books in the hands of each student which he might keep throughout 
the year. Knowing that books were both scarce and extremely ex- 
pensive and that the University library allowed no book to leave the 
premises at any time, I hoped—rather naively—that my students would 
be pleased to the extent, perhaps, of doing a little reading. But a stu- 
dent spokesman rose to his feet. . .“Sir, these are American books. We 
prefer British, if you please.” In all charity, these were not minds 
which were thirsting for knowledge. 

Before many months had passed I had the strong feeling that 
most of my young Pakistani friends were simply too frustrated, too un- 
happy, too disillusioned about the future of their country to face up to 
the self-discipline which academic work demands. Surrounded by 
graft, influence, nepotism, and corruption in their daily lives, could I 
blame them if my pleas for study for the sake of knowledge went un- 
heeded? How would I react if I found myself in their world of po- 
verty, monotony, exploitation, and hopelessness ? 


Concept of things American 


While the University students were curious about the United States, 
they held deeply preconceived notions about America and Americans, 
and I had to proceed very carefully for months before I felt that they 
trusted me sufficiently to pay the slightest attention to my comments 
concerning the United States. I learned to stand in silence while a 
student would attack everything I stood for and believed in, ranging 
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from the equality of the sexes to American science and education. And 
then, slowly and reasonably, I would attempt to answer his diatribe 
which was usually taken directly from Communist pamphlets which 
had a heavy circulation among the students. 

That Pakistan was generations away, even under the best of condi- 
tions, from a society as just and equitable as that of the United States 
did not cause the students to temper their criticism. They were con- 
vinced that the United States was a nation of sexual licentiousness, 
juvenile delinquency, gangsterism, racial hatred, lynchings, drunken- 
ness, gross materialism, irreligion, and divorce—ad infinitum. All the 
items on this rather frightening list can, unfortunately, be found in the 
United States to a greater or lesser degree, and I never attempted to 
deny their existence. But I went to great pains to point out the good 
things about our social institutions and the progress being made in the 
reduction of our problems. 


I would take up the students’ charges one by one: Hollywood movies 
were not typical of the domestic relations of most Americans, I would 
patiently suggest. (Fortunately, they were generally unaware of Kin- 
sey.) Millions of Americans live in loyalty with their wives or hus- 
bands. They do not make the news of illicit sex which is spread 
throughout the world. (The Lana Turner murder story broke while I 
was in Pakistan and was widely reported and discussed.) Granted 
that juvenile delinquency is a problem, over 90 per cent of America’s 
young people never have any difficulty with the law. Most people 
in the United States have never seen a bona fide gangster in the flesh. 
Sooner or later most criminals are brought to justice. And so on. 


How the students loved to discuss Little Rock in particular, and 
racial discrimination in general! As the outpouring of pure hatred 
against the United States began to slacken and falter, I would admit 
that racial discrimination was indeed a serious problem, a tragic defect 
in our professed democratic ideals. But I would point out that millions 
of Americans recognized the problem and were steadfast in their re- 
solve to fight it. And discrimination and segregation in the United 
States had been significantly reduced in recent years. A dramatic 
example—from a high of well over a hundred a year in the 1890's, 
lynchings were down to one a year or less. While it was admittedly a 
sad thing to have to call out the federal troops to enforce integration in 
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the Little Rock High School, the fact that they were called out at all 
proved that most Americans were determined to make progress in the 
fight to achieve full citizenship for every Negro citizen. Had we in the 
United States been content with the status quo, we could have avoided 
the unfortunate world-wide publicity which resulted from the battle 
for integration. But people come before propaganda in the United 
States. If occasionally it takes troops to make progress, then I am for 
the use of troops, I said. The battle could only end in one way; the 
tide was running strong. Full equality and citizenship for the Negro 
was inevitable. 

My hatred of my fellow Americans who had brought on the Little 
Rock crisis was of such an intensity that I had to consciously struggle 
to hold it to a level where it did not detract from my arguments. But 
tage against the rednecks and the yahoos back home, though contained, 
was always with me. I came to dread the almost daily pictures in the 
Karachi papers of duck-tailed, blue-jeaned young citizens of the United 
States, jeeringly holding aloft the makeshift signs reading “GO TO 
YOUR OWN SCHOOL, NIGGER” or some similar hymn of hate, 
with the words usually misspelled. The Negro children walking to- 
ward a school which the Supreme Court upheld their right to attend 
displayed a degree of personal courage I could only vaguely ima- 
gine. And the shirt-sleeved white men with their thin lips and 
hard eyes, along with their slatternly, dull-faced wives, congregating in 
the streets. The men standing a little straighter than usual, with 
hands on hips, attempting to feel like men (and failing so miserably) 
while relishing their sense of “participation” for the first time in their 
small, impoverished lives. And the Governor of the State, with that 
smug little smile, the hero of the rednecks because he was a redneck 
himself who had become Governor, talking about States’ Rights and 
his responsibilities to the people of Arkansas, while he called out the 
state militia to prevent a dozen colored children of his state from at- 
tending a school with 2000 whites. God help us all! But day after 
day, in my classroom and in talks before various groups in Karachi 
and in other cities, I had to keep answering. 

Switching from the defense to the offense, I would ask my students 
if they really believed that perfect justice and equality existed in the 
Soviet Union. Because we believed in the freedom of the press, every 
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Pakistani who could read was well informed on the stresses and strains 
within the American society. But Russia, with her iron-clad censor- 
ship kept her internal problems strictly to herself. Was it safe for 
any intelligent individual to assume that therefore no problems existed ? 
Could the mass trials, the concentration camps, the tortures and con- 
fessions that the world did know about be ignored? And what about 
Hungary? Here the Soviet policy toward a nation under Soviet guns 
was unavoidably laid before the world for all who had eyes to see. 
Here was the naked use of tanks to shoot down children and women 
and working men who were fighting only for the freedom of their 
country. No democracy there. No effective resistance against do- 
mination by the Soviets. Only annihilation. Was it really possible 
for any thinking person to conclude that the use of troops to enforce 
integration in Little Rock was an act of the same order as the destruc- 
tion of Budapest ? 

“Gentlemen, only you can answer that question,” I would say, and 
I would think, tiredly, was it worth it? Were they worth convincing 
in the first place, and was I the person to attempt it? 

Only toward the end of my year did I begin cautiously to point 
out to the students the mote in their own national eye. By then I felt 
that I had their confidence in large degree and could begin to suggest 
that they might occasionally look to themselves with the same critical 
approach they so enjoyed turning on the United States. One day, 
when the never-ending subject of racial prejudice was under discussion, 
I casually pointed out that such prejudice was not confined to the so- 
called “white Western countries.” “‘Isn’t it true that in Pakistan it is 
considered most unfortunate if a young man or young woman marries 
a person of slightly darker color than himself or herself?” I ventured. 
First came scowls, and then their eyes clouded, and a certain confusion 
could be observed. They talked among themselves for a minute or two 
and finally their spokesman got to his feet: “Sir, you are right about 
this. We, too, have an unfortunate color consciousness.” 

At that moment I felt rewarded for my efforts of the last few 
months. There seemed to be the beginnings of the realization that 
no group of people was perfect, even themselves. This is important. 


When the Russians put up the first Sputnik, I knew that I had an in- 
teresting few weeks ahead of me. The day after the official announce- 
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ment I walked into my class knowing what was coming. Before I 
had my notes opened, a young man was on his feet and we were off and 
running. “Thirty years ago,” he began, “Russia was a feudal, underde- 
veloped country like Pakistan is today. Now, however, the great Soviet 
Union has far surpassed the United States and Great Britain with the 
launching of the great earth satellite. Now the peoples of Pakistan,and, 
in fact, of Asia and the Middle East, should know where their great 
destiny lies. The Soviet Union has shown us the way. It is up to us 
to throw away our useless alliances with the decadent Western coun- 
tries. All Islam must follow the path taken by the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China.” 

Other students excitedly took up the line. Eyes aglow, they ha- 
rangued and chortled and gloated. That frustration and feeling of in- 
feriority which is always so near the surface was getting its periodic re- 
lease in this malediction against all things American. Leaning on the 
lectern, I again experienced feelings of sympathy for them and for 
the hundreds of millions of people like them. In fact, I felt a great 
sadness at all the hate and suspicion and envy among mankind in 
general. The terrible problems of the human condition! But, as 
always, the storm gradually subsided; they had had their say, and were 
ready now to listen to the American. I closed my lecture notes as use- 
less under the circumstances. 

“As I drove through the gates of the University this morning,” I 
began, “I stopped my car and got out and walked over to some of the 
huts which, as you well know, are built up against the wall which sur- 
rounds this very building. Little children were everywhere, dressed 
in rags, thin to the point where I felt like crying. In the tiny huts 
eight or ten people live in squalor that defies all description. The 
children know nothing of the joys of childhood; only hunger and filth 
and disease and death are their playmates. The millions of such child- 
ren in Pakistan alone, and the hundreds of millions in all the poor 
countries of the world, is the problem which should be our greatest con- 
cern—yours and mine. The needs are tremendous; you know that 
better than I do because you have seen so much more tragedy and 
trouble than I have. There must be great programs for health, food, 
housing, education, industry, and agriculture to give more of these 
millions of children a chance at a decent life. 
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“America is not perfect,” I continued, and Americans in Pakistan 
are not perfect. Of course we have our faults. I am very much con- 
cerned about our own failings, and when I return to my country I hope 
to write and talk about your country and about my countrymen who 
are working in Pakistan. I will tell what we are trying to do in Pakistan 
and in other nations. I hope that writing and talking about it may help 
us to do it a little better. But I think it most tragic that people whom 
we are trying to help are pleased when the Russians do something be- 
fore we do. To be honest, I wish the United States had put up the 
Sputnik first. It is an outstanding scientific achievement. But I 
would like to ask you one question: Are you yourself, or is a single 
citizen of Pakistan—the little children I saw on my way to school to- 
day,—is anyone better off in any positive way because a steel ball is 
floating around in the sky, no matter what nation put it up there? Are 
the thousands of your countrymen who are coughing their lungs out 
with tuberculosis coughing any less desparately today than they were 
yesterday? Are we any closer to getting the children out of the huts 
and into decent schools today than we were yesterday ? 

“Are we any closer today than yesterday in the effort to estab- 
lish a true Islamic democracy where men walk freely in respect for 
themselves and their fellow citizens? Are we any closer to achieving 
our goal of love for all mankind without racial and religious and 
political hatreds? These are the real problems of all people in every 
nation the world over, and when we make a little progress in the re- 
duction of these problems, and when we have achieved a little in- 
crease in human happiness—this is when we all will have the right 
to be proud of our membership in the human species. 

“I read in the newspaper this morning about the arrival in 
Karachi of two wheat ships with a total of 9,000 tons of wheat from 
Australia and Canada for the people of Pakistan. In another section 
of the same paper mention was made of 400,000 units of vaccine 
from the United States to combat the outbreak of plague in the iso- 
lated areas of East Pakistan. These two short news items are a thou- 
sand times more important and more exciting, when you stop to think 
about it, than all the black headlines about the steel ball in the sky.” 


The faces of the students were emotionless as we faced each other 
in the dingy classroom. Was there a common ground? 
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Attempts at reforms 


Since I was to be in Pakistan for only an academic year, I took 
a realistic view of what I might accomplish. I hoped to observe and 
learn and to contribute modestly rather than attempt reforms which 
were beyond my talents in any case. These were good intentions and 
generally I stuck by them with a fair degree of success. In the course 
of the year, however, on at least one occasion, I did become involved 
in something of a controversy. Curiously, it was not American Pro- 
fessor vs. Pakistani; it was American Professor vs. American official- 
dom in Pakistan. The episode that comes to mind might well be 
titled ‘“The State Department versus the academician.” 

I had observed the Cultural Affairs and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency People around the Embassy and the USIS Library in 
Karachi and had some definitely mixed feelings in regard to the effec- 
tiveness of their program. The characteristic of their approach which 
made the greatest impression on me was their almost sublime faith in 
movies. ‘American Panorama,” “The Steel Industry,” and “The 
T.V.A.” were going to thwart the evil designs of Russia and Red 
China on the Asian subcontinent. I was more than a little doubtful 
about it all myself. I have little confidence in “visual aids” in the 
field of important ideas, whether as a means of educating the un- 
educated or simply as propaganda. A half dozen agents who could 
speak the local language and who would spend their days sitting 
around the coffee shops conversing with the local proletariat would 
be—and are, I believe—a great deal more effective in terms of propa- 
ganda value than all the movies made since “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Unfortunately, as far as I could find out, it was the Soviets who em- 
ployed this personal approach, while we put our money in movies 
and reading rooms. 

Attendance at USIS movies and reading rooms is fairly good in 
a country like Pakistan. In the course of a month an impressive tabu- 
lation can be transmitted to Washington, and it is not necessary to 
include in official reports that most of the individuals who frequent 
the movies and reading rooms represent a hard core of repeaters who 
use the facilities as a basis of free recreation or simply as a means of 
getting off the streets. The movies are free and time hangs heavy 
among the thousands of unemployed and underemployed. The read- 
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ing room is cool and clean, with water and restroom facilities available, 
a great improvement over the filthy and overcrowded hut which is 
home for most of the people. There is even a fine opportunity to 
sneak out a book or some other salable item now and then with 
comparative safety. Yes, attendance is fine. The Embassy is happy and 
Washington is happy, so I suppose I should be happy too. 


One day I received a call from the Assistant Cultural Affairs 
Officer—here called Mrs. Cabot—who had a messege for me from 
the Rotary Club of Karachi. My name had been suggested for a 
proposed talk to the club a couple of weeks hence. The Pakistani 
program chairman of Rotary would call me in a few days to discuss 
a subject. I was amiable enough to all this and a few days later a very 
nice gentleman from the club did indeed contact me. I volunteered 
a few suggestions as to subjects which I thought might be of interest 
to the group and on which I felt reasonably competent to speak—the 
Negro problem in the United States, the American family system, re- 
ligious institutions in America, that sort of thing. Oddly enough, none 
of these seemed to arouse the enthusiasm of the program chairman. 
Still searching, I mentioned that according to the newspapers, the 
statements of various political leaders, and so on, graft, nepotism, 
influence, and corruption constituted a very serious problem in Paki- 
stan. Seeing the light of interest in the chairman’s eye, I went on to 
explain a modest little theory on the institutional causes of the problem 
and to outline some positive steps that might be taken to bring it under 
control. The program chairman listened alertly and, when I had con- 
cluded a brief outline, he said that he was certain that here was a 
subject that was pertinent and that would be well received. So we 
agreed, 


Several days later, I again had a call from Mrs. Cabot at the Em- 
bassy. “I see you have met with the program chairman from Rotary 
and have decided to entitle your talk ‘A Sociological Approach to Eco- 


nomic and Political Probiems’. 
I agreed that this was indeed a statement of fact. 





1. See Frank A. Scholfield, ‘Economic and Political Problems in Pakistan: A Socio- 
logical Analysis,” Journal of Human Relations, Vol. VII (1960), 540-546 for a detailed 
presentation of this theory. 
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“I suppose you refer to economic and political problems in the 
United States,” she blandly went on. 

I could vaguely see where this was leading, and it all added up to 
trouble. No, I pointed out, my talk was directed at a severe internal 
problem particularly pertinent at the moment to Pakistan: How to re- 
duce the harmful effects of graft, influence, nepotism, and corruption 
in the political and economic structure of Pakistan. I hurriedly went 
on with a description of the approach I intended to use, but Mrs. Ca- 
bot broke in with a brusque suggestion that perhaps I had better drop 
in to see her at the Embassy and the sooner the better. An hour or so 
later I was continuing my explanation in her office, and when I had 
completed it she claimed she did not understand a word I had said, but 
that it was absolutely unthinkable for me to talk before a group of 
Pakistanis on such a subject. I wanted to know why it was “unthink- 
able.” This problem was constantly and publicly admitted by every 
individual, politician, and newspaper in Pakistan, I said. I even plan- 
ned to quote from, some of the speeches of the Quaid-e-Azam, the 
Founder of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali Jinnah himself, who, before his 
death, had discussed graft and corruption publicly in the most force- 
ful language. As a social scientist I had a responsibility to offer what 
insight I could into the problem. The program chairman of Rotary 
was enthusiastic. No one feared unfortunate repercussions. Paki- 
stanis at all levels had not the slightest qualms about criticizing the 
United States publicly. Were Americans, who were in the final ana- 
lysis subsidizing Pakistan to the extent of well over 100 millions of 
dollars annually—without which Pakistan could not exist at all—so 
insecure in their position in the country that an obscure sociologist 
could not discuss a social problem in a public talk? What possible 
function could a sociologist have which excluded the analysis of social 
problems ? 

“Every American in Pakistan has only ome function in Pakistan. 
And that is to keep Pakistan on the side of the free world in the deadly 
struggle against Communism. All of us are here to make friends, 
period. We are not here to criticize or analyze or theorize or what- 
ever you want to call it. Is that clear?” 

I replied that it was clear and that I understood her position per- 
fectly. “However, Mrs. Cabot,” I went on, “there is a fundamental 
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distinction between understanding and agreeing. I understand pet- 
fectly and disagree completely.” 

I did some hard thinking over the next twenty-four hours. It 
was a peculiar kind of controversy: certainly not a matter of life or 
death, but with a definite principle involved nonetheless. While we 
were all in agreement that all Americans in Pakistan should contribute 
to the esteem and respect in which the United States was held in Paki- 
stan, was it not also true that I was in Pakistan to teach? And teaching 
in the Social Sciences certainly involved criticism, analysis, and theo- 
rizing—“‘or whatever you want to call it.” What respect could I gain 
for my profession if I stuck exclusively to the trite and the obvious. 
The mature mind is the critical mind, and my function was, as I saw it, 
the same in Pakistan as it was in the United States: to help minds 
move in the direction of maturity. The function of the social scientist, 
as Max Weber has pointed out, is to analyze the ‘inconvenient fact” 
which contradicts the dominant ideological values of the society under 
analysis. Graft, influence, nepotism, and corruption were certainly 
“inconvenient facts’: facts which were rapidly destroying this embry- 
onic nation and making a grinning mockery out of what the United 
States was attempting to accomplish here. 

The next afternoon the final round opened in the office of the 
Embassy Deputy Cultural Affairs Officer, a very pleasant gentleman 
indeed. It was a matter of two fundamentally divergent views, and, 
since no compromise was possible, victory, as it always does, went to 
the fellow who had the most bullets, in this case the United States 
Department of State. 

Several months later I was requested by the editor of a journal 
with the impressive title of The Federal Economic Review of Pakistan* 
to submit an article for possible publication. I wrote up what was 
to have been my speech on graft, corruption, influence, and ne- 
potism, added a few footnotes, and it was immediately accepted with 
gratitude. It was published and was thus available to many times the 
number of people who would have heard my Rotary talk. I heard 
not a word from the Embassy. I had gambled, though not too reck- 





2. See “A Sociological Approach to Economic and Political Problems.” The 
Federal Economic Review of Pakistan, Vol. IV, 1957, pp. 58-63. 
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lessly, that their reading did not extend to such areas as The Federal 


Economic Review. 


FRANK A. SCHOLFIELD és Professor of Sociology at Geneseo Teach- 
ers College of the State University of New York. 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND CRIME 


MELVILLE W. PUGH, JR. 


Many problems confront modern, urbanized, industrial society at 
this point in the mid-twentieth century. One of the really challenging 
social problems today is crime. The persistence and variety of forms 
of criminal behavior are suggested each day in the daily newspapers of 
American metropolitan communities. An examination of this report- 
age reveals, among others, the following types of crime items: ‘(1) 
A sanity hearing next week holds Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan’s last hope 
of escaping sentence to the gas chamber for plotting the murder of 
her daughter-in-law. (2) Two members of a five-man gang that 
attacked a 52 year-old man at Rose and Biddle Streets last night were 
captured by a patrolman who rushed to the rescue; but the other three 
assailants escaped with the man’s wallet, containing $19. (3) Police- 
men found one teenage boy hiding in the brush and arrested another 
one at home early today after a stolen car was abandoned and wrecked 
in Southwest Baltimore. 


More than two million major crimes occur during the span of a 
calendar year in the United States. The rate of increase in major crime 
has, of late, ranged from six per cent to more than eight per cent an- 
nually as compared with an annual rate of increase in the general 
population for the decade ending in 1950 of only one and seven-tenths 
per cent. Furthermore, the Federal Bureau of Investigation has esti- 
mated that on each day of the first six months of 1954, 35 persons in 
the United States were feloniously killed, and 252 other felonious 
assaults were committed; 608 motor vehicles were stolen; 197 robberies 
and 1454 burglaries were committed; and 48 persons were raped. J. 
Edgar Hoover in the recent past has stated, “In the United States, 
criminals force us to spend each year more than four and two-thirds as 
much on them as we spend on all forms of education, both public and 
private.”’ The financial costs for these crimes runs into large sums 
of money; but the costs to human personality and the American society 
seem more important.” In light of this, the seriousness and challenge 
of the crime problem is even more accentuated. 
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Nature of the Problem 


Every human society has a culture, the heart of which is its sys- 
tem of values shared and transmitted by its members. In most in- 
stances, the members are loyal to and identify with the basic principles 
comprising this system of values, e.g., monogamy and democracy. These 
basic principles are translated through the experience of the group in- 
to specific roles and statuses. Behavior is thus influenced, and to some 
degree controlled, through various expectations or requirements. In- 
formal group pressures and the expectations of friends and associates 
are usually sufficient to get members of society to act in accordance 
with the “rules of society.” The system of behavior which results is 
one of orderliness, regularity, and conformity. Such a state of human 
relationships has been designated “social organization.” Sometimes 
the rules fail to bring about the desired type of behavior. This seems 
to be especially true during periods of rapid social change. Members 
of society try to adjust to the new condition by following the tradi- 
tional, customary ways; unhappiness and frustration result. ‘The or- 
der and predictability of former days are replaced by confusion and 
chaos. This is the condition of social disorganization.’’* 


The social-disorganization approach applied to an analysis of 
crime stresses how change from rural agricultural society to an urban 
industrial society has fundamentally modified our values and con- 
comitantly weakened our established social control structure. The in- 
formal controls of neighborhood and community become ineffective in 
our anonymous, impersonal, heterogenous, secondary-group-oriented 
society.* Sociologists have for some time recognized the legitimacy 
of the social-disorganization approach.° Sutherland states that theo- 
ries of criminal behavior from the point of view of the community fo- 
cus on the problem through a use of crime rates. This may involve a 
comparison of crime rates of different groups or an analysis of crime 
rates of a specific group at different periods. “One of the best ex- 
planations of crime rates from this point of view is that a high crime 
rate is due to social disorganization.”*® However, Sutherland would 
prefer to substitute “differential social organization” for the concept 


of social disorganization. No matter what it is called, the significant 
point is that crime is entrenched in the existing social organization.” 
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A number of books have been written which include a small sec- 
tion or an entire chapter discussing the relationship of social disorgani- 
zation and crime. Many of these books are by sociologists who spe- 
cialize in the analysis of criminal behavior.* Others are by sociologists 
who specialize in the analysis of major societal problems.* 


Attempts to understand crime causation have been impeded by 
continuing popular beliefs for which there is little or no supportive 
evidence. One such belief is the notion that the causes of delinquency 
and crime are simple and easy to comprehend. Another such belief 
among the masses is the assumption that criminals and noncriminals 
are innately different. Notions of this type often prevent objective in- 
quiry into the etiology of crime. The questions “what is crime?” and 
“who is a criminal?” have motivated lengthy discussions and created 
challenging problems for the interested analyst. Succinctly stated, 
crime is violation of law, and the person engaged in this deviational 
pattern is a criminal. More specifically, crime is nonconforming be- 
havior which is a violation of certain municipal ordinances, state crimi- 
nal laws, or federal criminal laws.‘° Any human behavior which falls 
within the meaning of this definition, whether it be traditional crime, 
organized crime, or white-collar crime, is of primary concern to the 
writer for the content of this paper. 


Method of Analysis 


Albeit this paper is specifically designed to analyze the crime 
problem in general, research apropos to both the juvenile delinquent 
and the adult offender will be described and analyzed. There is some 
justification for this, as one American criminologist very tersely has 
stated: ‘Though the fields of juvenile delinquency and adult crimi- 
nality in many respects present separate problems, there are many areas 
in which consideration pertinent to the one applies also to the other; 
and often investigations significant for both have been made only in 
one of two fields.” 


Research 


Clifford Shaw and his associates studied the area distribution of 
delinquency within twelve cities, including Chicago, Boston, Denver, 
and Columbus, Ohio. They found that juvenile delinquents are lo- 
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cated in certain zones of every city where other forms of social dis- 
Organization are most in evidence; and that juvenile delinquency ap- 
pears to be a product of community forces. They pointed out further 
that the juvenile delinquency rate tends to continue in an area despite 
radical changes in the type of population.” 

Five specific research endeavors are included which are within the 
frame of reference described previously in this paper. The following 
brief descriptive titles will be used by the present writer to designate 
these researches: (1) failure of social control, (2) frontier mores, 
(3) conflict values, (4) equated areas, and (5) anomic situations. 


Failure of Social Control. 


As reported by Albert J. Reiss in “Delinquency As Failure of Per- 
sonal and Social Control,” (American Sociological Review), juvenile 
delinquency may be approached as a measure of inadequate personal 
and social control."* Reiss states that a major source of a person’s be- 
havior control is rooted in the social controls of the community and its 
institutions. Control by such agencies rests in the nature and strength 
of the norms of such agencies, and the effectiveness of the institutional 
rules in bringing about conformity with the norm patterns. 

Sociologists have found that delinquency is more prevalent in 
certain neighborhoods and residential areas of some cities. These are 
described as having a high degree of congestion or physical overcrowd- 
ing, limited recreational facilities, and low rental dwelling units in a 
poor state of physical repair interspersed among commercial and in- 
dustrial facilities."* 


Frontier Behavior Pattern 


A second study, Mabel Elliott’s “Crime and the Frontier Mores,” 
approaches the problem of crime in the American society as a result of 
the persistence of frontier behavior patterns.'° Many sociologists and 
criminologists accept the idea that culture conflict specifically provides 
the conditions in which the contemporary crime problem manifests. 
In America, states Elliott, “Crime bears a significant relationship to 
the folkways and mores of the frontier.” 
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Conflict of Values 


Still a third study, Solomon Kobrin’s “The Conflict of Values in 
Delinquency Areas,” approaches the problem of crime in terms of the 
conflict of values in delinquency areas.’® Official statistics are not 
adequate in presenting the picture of the magnitude of delinquency 
behavior in urban slum areas. The index of delinquency to be used de- 
pends on the purpose—commitment to training schools, official and 
unofficial juvenile court cases or police complaint cases. The police 
complaint cases involve a large proportion of boys living in delinquency 
areas. Are police complaint cases the most inclusive measure of de- 
linquency? The idea of a dominance of nondelinquency in deliquency 
areas is based on the use of relatively uninclusive official record. 
Kobrin therefore observes that more inclusive official records seem to 
suggest that approximately two thirds of the age eligibles in delin- 
quency areas are delinquent. Kobrin is in agreement with Sutherland 
and others in recognizing the duality of conduct norms in delinquency 
areas—a conventional value system and a criminal value system. These 
systems are in conflict; but why does a person identify himself with 
one or the other pattern? 


Equated Areas 


A fourth study, “Differentials in Crime Rates Between Negroes 
and Whites, Based on Comparisons of Four Socioeconomically Equa- 
ted Areas,” by Earl R. Moses, approaches the investigation of crime by 
comparing four socioeconomically equated areas, two Negro and two 
white areas." The pattern is one of contiguous white and Negro 
areas; one white and one Negro area on the east side of the city, one 
white and one Negro area on the west side of the city. The basic 
pattern of equation relates to socioeconomic status. Persons living in 
the four areas were predominantly in lower occupational levels. Among 
other items, race, education, and size of household were also used as 
criteria of equating the areas. According to the investigator, all four 
areas were characterized by blight and physical deterioration. A cru- 
cial question for the study was: Do differentials in crime rates per- 
sist even after areas are equated? To measure this, felonies committed 
in these areas during 1940 were used as the primary index. This in- 
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vestigation found that differentials in rates of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency characterized the four areas. Moreover, it is interesting to 
note that crime was found in all four areas! Furthermore, it seems at 
least plausible to explain the higher crime rates among Negroes on 
the basis of poverty; but since the groups were socioeconomically equa- 
ted, how could this explain the higher crime rates for the Negroes in 
the areas studied? It would seem that the nature of the social-dis- 
organization in each of the geographical areas provided some stimulus 
for this difference. Then, too, the minority status of the Negro, with 
its concomitant discrimination and segregation, served no doubt as a 
contributing factor to this pattern. 


Anomic Situations 


The final study to be included in this paper, “Towards an Under- 
standing of Juvenile Delinquency,” by Bernard Lander, approaches the 
analysis of crime from the point of view of the anomic factor.’* This 
study uses the census tract (small area determined by equal population, 
homogeneity of population, uniformity in size, natural barriers, and 
ward barriers) to give form to the segments of population in Balti- 
more that are being investigated. It analyzes the social and economic 
data found in the decennial Census of 1940 for Baltimore’s census 
tracts with reference to the juvenile delinquency rates for 1939 and 
1942 inclusive. The purpose of the study, according to the author, 
“is to contribute to an understanding of the differential juvenile de- 
linquency rates by census tracts and to aid in the prediction and control 
of delinquency.” It appears that some communities, wholly or partly, 
are characterized by a condition of “‘normlessness;” that is, there is a 
breakdown or inadequacy in the established rules of society. Anomie 
is a state of disorganization where the norms regulating personal be- 
havior are no longer effective. Lander considers the delinquency rate 
as being a measure of the anomic factor. This is, then, a reflection 
of social disorganization or social instability. 

Negro delinquency is symbolic of social instability. In reference 
to Negro delinquency the author states the following finding: “‘.. .the 
Negro delinquency rate increases from 8% in areas which the Negro 
population concentration is less than 10% of the total population to 
13 and 14% in tracts with 10-29.9 and 30-49.9 Negro population per- 
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centages. However, as the Negro population concentration increases 
beyond 50%, the Negro delinquency rate decreases to 7% in areas 
with 90% or more Negro population. Thus, in the areas with the 
greatest Negro population proportion, the Negro delinquency rate is 
lowest.”'® Moreover, for areas which are occupied completely by Ne- 
groes, this study finds that the rate of delinquency is no higher than in 
similar areas which are occupied completely by whites. Such a find- 
ing appears to be at a variance with findings of the study by Moses 
previously cited in this paper. 

The well-known studies by Shaw and his associates relative to 
Chicago and some other cities found that high rates of delinquency 
characterized areas populated by large concentrations of foreign-born 
groups. This finding is not true for Baltimore. It is interesting to 
note that Jews and Chinese have an almost complete absence of any re- 
corded delinquency during the time of the study period. On the other 
hand, delinquency rates in Baltimore are highest in areas of maximum 
racial heterogeneity. Also at variance with the Shaw hypothesis is 
the fact that some of Baltimore’s lowest delinquency rates occur in or 
near industrial areas. 


This study is within the social-disorganization frame of reference, 
and the author’s own words express this relationship quite clearly: 
“We hypothesize an explanation of the differential delinquency rate 
in terms of the concept of anomie. When the group norms are no 
longer binding or valid in an area or for a population subgroup, in so 
far is individual behavior likely to lead to deviant behavior.””° 


Summary and Conclusion 


One of the really challenging social problems in America today is 
crime. Why does this problem persist? Why does it take so many 
different forms? How can it be objectively explained and under- 
stood? The more than two million crimes occurring annually in the 
United States attest to the seriousness of this problem. 

As previously stated, this paper is designed to explore the nature 
of and the fruitfulness of studying crime by using the social disorgani- 
zation frame of reference. This particular approach recognizes the 
presence in society of a system of values, and the perennial condition 
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of social change which characterizes these values. Such change is not 
only unequal for different aspects of the value system, it is also ex- 
tremely rapid for a technologically oriented society such as we live in. 
The adjustment patterns required by this differential rapid social 
change are so overwhelming that criminal behavior, as well as other 
forms of conduct deviations, emerge. 

The general problem of this paper is in the area of crime causation. 
To some sociologists this is the most important aspect of criminology; 
to others, however, it is a hopeless search for something they believe 
sociologists can never find. Nevertheless, no really efficacious pro- 
gram for the treatment of criminals can realistically be designed and 
carried out unless we know the causes of the particular behavior we 
are attempting to change or ameliorate. 

To illustrate the use of the social disorganization approach as an 
heuristic tool for specific research in the study of criminal behavior the 
writer has cited five published research projects of varying significance. 
He has chosen to give each a short, descriptive title; thus, one study 
stresses the failure of social controls, another stresses the persistence 
of frontier mores, a third emphasizes the conflict of values, a fourth 
views the problems in terms of equated areas, and a fifth examines 
crime and delinquency from the point of view of the condition known 
as anomie. 

All of the studies cited in this paper contribute to various levels 
of understanding; no one of them is so comprehensive that it has 
satisfactorily segregated all of the important elements in the etiology 
of crime. The social disorganization approach to the analysis of crime 
is in need of further clarification based on empirical research. 





Social behavior is seldom a simple matter; all crime is conditioned 
by a number of antecedents. In this analysis, criminal behavior is 
viewed as a manifestation of social disorganization. Contemporary 
urban society is characterized by rapid social change and such change 
magnifies the adjustment pattern of the person and the group, result- 
ing in social disorganization. The latter gives rise to the development 
of multiple value systems specifically because there is some ambiguity 
of the “old” definition of the situation, and no new definition has 
fully crystallized. Such a situation often provides an opportunity for 
the support of the “something for nothing philosophy” and the emer- 
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gence of a criminalistic contraculture or criminal behavior. The term 
“contraculture” was recently suggested by Yinger in an article appear- 
ing in the October 1960 issue of the American Sociological Review. 
Furthermore the existing social disorganization creates and intensifies 
the conflict of values between the criminalistic subculture and the larg- 
er society. For the group a lack of consensus becomes a social reality. 
Social disorganization, then, specifically bears upon the crime problem 
in its effect upon the social structure, social attitudes, and social values 
of persons and groups. In light of the foregoing analysis, to expect a 
“crimeless society” may be much too idealistic and utopian. But is it 
unrealistic to anticipate a reduction in the extent of criminalistic be- 
havior ? 
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COMMUNICATION: THE IMPORTANCE OF WHAT* 


HAROLD A. NELSON 


Most of the people in the United States are idiots. By this I do 
not mean that the mentally deficient or uneducated or ‘less well” 
educated are idiots, but rather that most persons—the kinds of persons 
we meet and speak with every day—our peers—many of our leaders, 
and often, we ourselves, are idiots. Further, I state that this is not 
only unfortunate, but is a moral crime against the potentialities of 
man—a crime of which most of us stand guilty. Now by idiot, I take 
the Greek meaning of the word, idiot, an altogether private man. 

Here we have a paradox. In our time so-called “intellectual 
leaders” have bemoaned the ‘Organization Man,” bewailed the “Lonely 
Crowd,” and railed against the “great god conformity.” These con- 
cepts are usually held to the very antithesis of privacy or the private 
man; yet I suggest that far from being the antithesis, they are in reality 
the very essence of privacy, the very denial of the public man, the type 
of man badly needed in our time, but one, tragically, not present. 

Now we are used to thinking of present-day man not as alone, 
but as wrapped up in or keeping watchful eyes on other men. We 
speak of the Organization Man’s social ethic components which in- 
clude: (1) a belief in the group as the source of creativity; (2) a be- 
lief in “belongingness” as the ultimate need of the individual; and (3) 
a belief in the application of science to achieve the belongingness.’ 
We remember the Lonely Crowd’s “other-directed” man with his re- 
quirements of more “‘socialized” behavior, his need for approval and di- 
rection from others, and his making of being wanted and liked the chief 
source of direction and the chief area of sensitivity.2 We worry about 
conformity—usually that we perceive manifest in the youth—which 
“compels” each to act as every other. Leaders cry out, ‘Be different; 
do not conform.” We intimate that there is too much imitation of 
others. Considering this belongingness, group direction, and striving 
for similarity, how can it be said that the American man is a private 
man, and, therefore, an idiot? 





*Paper read at the 33rd annual Mid-Year Education Conference held at Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colorado, January, 1961. 
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Before we proceed, let us get rid of that popular and probably 
most misunderstood word in our lexicon, conformity’, for this has no 
bearing on our problem and very little bearing on most others. ‘‘Per- 
sons are too much alike—they try to imitate each other—do as every 
other does, think as every other thinks, look as every other looks. Be 
different; look different; do differently; think differently.” Yet, 
when we ask the prophet, ““What do you mean by ‘differently’? What 
should we do, think, and how should we look?’, his reply will most 
probably be one of two types. First, he may set down specific ways 
of doing, thinking, and looking; and will state specifically, “Conform 
to my beliefs; or, second, he will say, “I do not know, but this I do 
know—you must conform to the code of difference.” Either way, we 
still have conformity. We will always have conformity and this is 
good. We must have it to exist in groups; we must have it to in- 
teract at all; for without it we would never be sure of what any person 
was going to do in the next second; therefore, interaction would be well 
nigh impossible; nations, religions, businesses, yes, even families would 
collapse without conformity and very probably we would all die. We 
decry conformity and then view with derision “beatniks’ who are 
generally assumed to be the essence of nonconformity—which of 
course they are not. It may almost be set as a rule that those groups 
of persons who claim to be nonconformists have a more rigorous code 
of conduct than any other. In essence, the real problem of conformity 
is this: We do not like what others are conforming to, and would 
rather they conformed to some other code—usually our own. There- 
fore, the general issue of conformity seems to be a rather meaningless 
one. 

To return to the original problem: “How are such persons as the 
Organization Man and the members of the Lonely Crowd private per- 
sons rather than public—and later—why is this undesirable?” 

First, it must be understood that the public and private aspects of 
man do not rest upon whether man associates with other men—this is 
of no consequence. The fact that the Organization Man and the 
Lonely Crowd stress belongingness and the need to be liked and ap- 
proved of does not in any way determine the characteristic of public or 
private. The critical area for inspection lies in the motivation for be- 
longingness and being liked. Now, today our motivation consists of 
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a desire to get along with a minimum of trouble, to encounter a mini- 
mum of problems, to offend a minimum of persons so that there will 
be a minimal chance that the offended will interrupt our hoped for 
placid lives. Almost all things are evaluated in terms of their direct 
and immediate effects upon ourselves in the following manner: that 
is considered good which will allow us to continue in the same direc- 
tion unaffected by other sources; that which in some way may in- 
terrupt our peaceful travels is viewed as bad. The ideal is viewed as 
a straight path from cradle to grave unaffected and unaltered by out- 
side forces. We long for peace—a personal peace—during our wak- 
ing lives, and idealize the same undisturbed peace in the so-called 
“sleep” of death. Those of us who do achieve our desire will, on the 
day of our physical death, not be quite sure when we did die. All 
we will know is that it happened long ago and that for the remaining 
years, for all intents and purposes, we lived—triumphantly dead. This 
to me is privacy, an evaluating of the world, a judging of its goodness 
by its lack of effect upon us, great desire to “do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us” translated to mean ‘‘to leave others alone 
so that they will leave us alone.’ This is the essence of privacy—the 
one thing we truly and passionately want. 

In our eagerness to turn away from a frightening anxiety-produc- 
ing world, we have attempted to sever our ties with the world, to leave 
it alone, hoping that it will then leave us alone. Mills* has well 
characerized a manifestation of this privacy in writing, ‘Today, of 
course, many people who are disengaged from prevailing allegiances 
have not acquired new ones, and so are inattentive to political concerns 
of any kind. They are neither radical nor reactionary. They are in- 
actionary.” 

In effect, I hold that a vast majority of Americans have given up 
in fact, although perhaps not in name, their commitments to almost 
every issue, every argument which does not directly and observedly 
bear upon what they perceive to be their own immediate daily existence. 
We are, or should be, constantly aware that great social change is 
taking place all over the world; and yet, as private men, we have so 
lost contact with this world that these changes frighten and confuse 
us, leave us inert, unable to act. We have gratefully surrendered our 
right, have abdicated our power to influence social processes; we hope, 
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inactively hope, that these so-called ‘‘social processes” will leave us 
alone. As Huxley® says, “Almost all of us long for peace and free- 
dom; but very few of us have much enthusiasm for the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions that make for peace and freedom.” Greatness in a 
people has its foundation in hope and action to realize that hope. To- 
day we hope but do not act; hope without action is the way of private 
men—a way doomed to failure. 

This whole problem of the private and public man is closely re- 
lated to, and in many ways dependent upon, the art and science of 
communication. Our own nation has probably developed this field to 
a higher degree than ever witnessed before.® We are learning every 
day interesting new techniques of communication, quite often mass 
communication. This intriguing field is related to our problem through 
consideration of the critical importance of the what we communicate. 
We ask a man to give us a portion of his time, the most precious com- 
modity he has, so that we may tell him something.““What is it that we 
will tell him? Most of that which we will communicate to him is 
focused toward making him more private than he already is. Most of 
our time is spent turning him inward upon himself, impressing upon 
him that he will get along better with people, have less difficulty, less 
disruption of his life, in short a more private life, if he will take our 
advice. We tell him of products which will make him more popular, 
less subject to censure from his friends—hair tonic, deodorants, tooth- 
paste, and soap, tools by which, it is alleged, he can get along better 
in the world, be a more perfect private man. This is what we com- 
municate. We communicate, and thanks to long hours of “dedicated”’ 
research, we communicate effectively by means of intriguing gimmicks. 
As Huxley’ has pointed out, ““The cosmetic manufacturers are not sell- 
ing lanolin, they are selling hope. We no longer buy oranges, we 
buy vitality. We do not buy just an auto, we buy prestige.”” And may 
I add, we do not buy a home, we buy an estate planted on one-fourth 
acre of ground. 

All this is an indication, I think, of what we are really communi- 
cating, the basic concept we are attempting to impress upon an entire 
nation, a concept which has come to be viewed, if it can only be ac- 
cepted, as the savior of mankind—the true what of our communica- 
tion—the concept of adjustment. This is implicit in the vast majority 
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of our mass communication. “Adjust to your surroundings; adjust to 
your environment; get along in it. Do certain things; buy certain 
things and you will get along a little better. This is the world as it 
is, accept it —get along in it, avoid trouble, avoid problems.” Adjust— 
the watchword of the private man. 

Every day, newspapers, radio, T. V. pitchmen and, worst of all, 
teachers, tell us to adjust to a world in which medical science has 
to a great extent abolished quick death so that the legacees of this 
“gift” may enjoy the slow death of outright starvation; adjust to a 
world in which millions upon millions exist only as subhuman slaves; 
in a world in which countless numbers are denied rights lawfully theirs 
because of the external differences—color and religion; adjust to a 
world in which “great men” in a position of trust violate that trust and 
sell out those who trusted them. This is the world to which we are 
told, and tell others to adjust. And for those who find this difficult, 
we have provided ready-made crutches. Doctors in this country write 
48 million prescriptions for tranquilizers each year, and untold millions 
of these are refilled.» We no longer need, by our own strength, turn 
inward to privacy. Now we have help—help to gain the death peace 
of self-indulgence. 

Few things in this world are perfectly realized. So it is with our 
attempt to gain utter privacy. Occasionally we are trapped outside 
ourselves, unable to get inside. Occasionally the world does intrude. 
When this does occur, albeit infrequently, the more enlightened of us 
are taught how to meet these situations. We meet many of them with 
tolerance. Tolerate people; this is a major contribution of the private 
man to his world. If a person’s skin color is different, if he is denied 
legally prescribed rights, if he is damned and cursed and lynched, tole- 
rate him. Do not fight for or with him—rather, tolerate him. If 
there are sick and needy in the world, and the fact cannot be avoided, 
send a jar of jam and hastily retreat inward—contented—the contri- 
bution has been made. 

This is what we communicate, what we teach, what w2 deem by 
our actions to be of importance to communicate. Adjust to a world 
in which adjustment, I hold, for any rational person, any thinking feel- 
ing person, any person a/ive, should be impossible. This is the what 
of our communication socially and educationally. 
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And this to me is a sin against the potentialities of man. As 
educators, as molders and creators of men, do not create met: who will 
adjust, private men turned inward, bent upon themselves alone. Mold 
men who refuse to adjust, who will fight the prejudice, the tyranny 
of this world; who will turn outward to view a world of misery and 
sickness and disease, and who will refuse to adjust, refuse to accept 
the world as it is; men who will constantly seek perfection, who will 
never to be content with an imperfect world. Create public men who 
realize that ‘‘the very foundation of freedom in every age is the effec- 
tive struggle against tradition, habit, and custom’;* men who realize 
that what was good enough for their fathers and grandfathers is not 
good enough for them; that their habits and customs arose from a 
world of misery, and that new habits and customs, new traditions and 
values may be needed to combat that misery—create men who actively 
seek these traditions and values. 

Turn outward yourselves—away from privacy—and demand that 
your students turn outward. There is no specific method of achieving 
this, perhaps an efficient one will be developed; but in the meantime, 
I would suggest four points which must be comunicated if we are to 
have such public men: 

(1) Refuse to permit the simple act of labeling situations, ideas, 
and events as good, bad, facist, democratic, communist, capitalist; to 
glance passively, languidly, affix a name—and then forget. Observe, 
label, and forget; this is the easy way. Students must be taught to 
go beyond the mere fact of labeling—deep into the problem; to reason 
out all the facets. Then and only then may they come to an intelligent 
conclusion. Having reasoned, having used their minds, they may find 
it more difficult to turn inward—to forget. 

(2) Refuse to let your students take refuge in the opposite to 
our first point; to solemnly decide that “‘each side has its points’ —and 
then to forget. Most of the time this conclusion reflects neither toler- 
ance nor enlightenment, but inertia—an excuse for not thinking, for 
not taking on the work of making a decision. It may well be true that 
both sides have their points but, more often than not, one side will 
have the better points. Demand that your students seek out which 
side has the better points—make sure that your students know, in fact, 
what the points are. 
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(3) Teach your students that it is not the number of years of 
life that matter, but, rather, the quality of those years, the production 
of those years measured by that part of it which is spent working for 
the general good of mankind—a good far more expansive than that of 
one single individual. It is well said that when we read of some per- 
son who has attained the age of 110, we might pause and reflect that 
perhaps Leonardo lived more on a Tuesday afternoon than that aged 
person lived in all his life.’ 

(4) Teach your students of the general good—the good of the 
many. Refuse to let them be satisfied with tolerance and a jar of jam. 
The point is well made in an essay entitled, “On Doing Good and 
Doing Better.’ Some centuries ago, a great proportion of the Eng- 
lish population was starving as a result of the Corn Laws. It is en- 
tirely possible that John Bright or John Cobden never sent a single 
jar of jam to a poor family, but through their public acts of fighting 
and defeating these unjust laws, they brought cheap food to all the 
starving poor of England. If giving a jar of jam was doing good, 
then bringing cheap food to a nation was doing better. Teach your 
students of the greatness of doing better—of public acts—infinitely 
more difficult but immeasurably more worthwhile. And the beauty 
is that all persons, every one of us, may participate in the greatness of 
public acts. 

Educate, communicate, teach the world as it exists. Impress upon 
your students that they have a responsibility to fight until the moment 
of their death against this world—never to accept it—never to adjust to 
it. Teach them, in Eugene Debs’s imperishable words, “While there is 
a subject race, I am in it; while there is a lower class, I am of it; while 
there is a soul in prison, I am not free.”’” The molding, the shaping 
of the world will not come from one or two great leaders, but from the 
millions who turn outward away from themselves, and cry not for 
peace for themselves but for war on all that hurts mankind. 

Through your actions, your teaching, communicate the necessity 
for, demand the advent of, public men dedicated to speaking out against 
injustices and united in action to overcome them. It is we who must 
deny the private man, compel him to turn outward, to gaze upon a 
world he has turned from; compel him to see the world as it exists, 
and show him that we can remold it; that indeed it must be remolded. 
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This is what must be communicated to students and adults alike. This 
is what must be taught, believed, and acted upon. Let this be the 
creed: 


“No man is an island, entire of itself; each man is a piece of the 


Continent, a part of the main;...any man’s death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in Mankind; and therefore never send to know 
for whom the Se// tolls; it tolls for thee.’’** 


~ 


10. 


11. 


2. 
13. 
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THE OPEN MIND AND MENTAL HEALTH 


G. GRAFTON KEMP 


“Let us take an open-minded approach to this matter,” suggests 
the chairman. The adminstrator insists, “We must be open-minded 
about this.” These statements reveal the assumption that the open mind 
is achieved by an act of will. They also demonstrate the integral re- 
lationship of thought and emotion. 

Not only are they related, but our emotions influence both the pro- 
cess and product of our thinking. Else Frenkel Brunswik’ found 
that as a result of the early parent-child relationships there emerge de- 
grees of variance in the ability of the youth to tolerate ambiguity, and 
that this emotional and social ambivalence manifests itself in the cogni- 
tive spheres (thinking, perception, and memory). Postman and his 
associates” concluded from their research that the individual sets up a 
perceptual defense against inimical stimuli. 

The outcome is also affected. As Allport* observed in his study 
of rumor that some details are obliterated and others falsified since 
the force of the intellectual and emotional context leads to the assim- 
ilation of ideas in accordance with the values resident within the in- 
dividual. This, Maslow‘ concludes, wards off threatening aspects of 
reality and at the same time provides the individual with a compensa- 
tory feeling that he understands it. 

Anderson’ working with the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test 
found numerous incidents in which this perceptual defense resulted in 
an incorrect response. Sam, a Negro boy age 5 years, was presented 
with the Pictorial Likenesses and Differences which occur on the 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Test. The examiner presents cards and 
says, “See these crosses that are just alike? THere’s one (pointing) 
that is mot like the others. Put your finger on the one that is mot the 
same as the others.” For each following card the child is asked 
to “put your finger on the one that is mot the same as the others.” 
When Sam was shown the card with the three white circles and one 
black one, and asked to put his finger on the one that is not the same as 
the others, he replied: “None of ’em’s different.” He then looked 
up at the examiner and back to the card, and very hesitatingly pointed 
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to the black circle and said, “I guess maybe, this one is a /ittle dif- 
ferent.” All the other cards in the series were passed with no hesita- 
tion and no error. 

The emotional threat of this stimuli influenced Sam’s perception, 
appraisal, and response. In other instances he was able to respond 
according to the intrinsic factors resident in the situation. Anxiety 
and threat lower the quality of our thinking. 


II 


Stimuli are first evaluated in relation to our early convictions. 
These are those beliefs and disbeliefs we accept as being unquestioned 
and generally accepted by everyone including ourselves. If the stimulus 
is threatening because too incongruous with our beliefs and self con- 
cept we may reject it entirely or we may make it harmonize more closely 
with our perceptions of reality. This we do by distortion, and/or nar- 
rowing. We evaluate stimuli also in accordance with authority, gen- 
eral (societal) and specific (an authority figure). The more closed- 
minded, the more concerned we are that our conclusion conforms to 
the demands of authority. We also consider the idea in relation to 
time—past, present, and future. The more open the mind, the broader 
the time perspective used in our examination of the stimuli.® Let us 
consider a situation. 

For years John’s father has talked of his son’s becoming a medical 
doctor. John likes and admires his father. He introjects his ideas, 
and gradually thinks of them as his own. His intelligence is average 
compared with college students, but his experiences of increasing ten- 
sion during examinations disturb him. When he reflects upon his 
goal of medical doctor it appears to agree with his basic desire. He 
does not realize that he has never symbolized his own desire but merely 
accepted that of his father. He considers this vocational aim in re- 
lation to the value placed on it by society and by his father. He con- 
cludes that he should work harder and not disappoint his father. 
However, his grades are predominantly C’s and D’s. This scholastic 
record intensifies his attitude of inferiority. He feels inadequate in 
social groups and believes that he is disliked by others. He resents 
this and strikes out verbally against his associates. If John were more 
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open-minded he would have examined the facts according to their in- 
trinsic worth. He would have considered his grades, his I.Q., his feel- 
ing concerning his efforts, and would likely have made a realistic ad- 
justment toward a wider acceptance of himself and others. 


However, the more closed-minded we become the less we consider 
experience in terms of its intrinsicness. Instead we examine and eval- 
uate information and reach decisions in accordance with our early ac- 
quired beliefs and disbeliefs, and in relation to some authority fig- 
ure(s). We become less aware of the feeling and desires at the “center” 
of our being and lose both our values and the ability to evaluate. 
These procedures increase our insecurity, intensify defensiveness, and 
decrease our ability to understand and handle the problems and tensions 
of modern living. 


Ill 


In such a manner we become less competent to deal with life’s 
vicissitudes, and thus we lose the personal sense and meaning of life. 
The more closed the mind, then, the less is our understanding of what 
we truly desire from life. Heath’ reports in a study that he found 
twenty-five per-cent of normal college men who insisted that they 
had no enthusiasm for any kind of work. This is the end of a long 
process, the outcome of many experiences. Research* has shown that 
strong feelings, urges, and ideas are denied conscious awareness at 
the subliminal level. This occurs when these stimuli are not in accord 
with that which authority (parents, teachers, peers) have insisted are 
true or correct. 

An adolescent who has grown up in an oversolicitous home, and 
whose concept of self is that of one who is grateful to his parents, may 
conceal his resentment of their subtle control with overcompliance 
to their wishes. Through repetition of this kind of reaction he loses 
contact with his true sensory and visceral stimuli and is in a fair way 
to continue denial of awareness of those aspects of a problem which 
would have enabled him to make more sound and realistic decisions 
and have a more healthy mental outlook. The lack of symbolization 
of his basic feelings by the individual is one of the chief causes of 
mental illness. To some degree each of us experiences this loss of 
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self-awareness. On the other hand, increased self-awareness is pos- 
sible. 

Donald went to school in a New England village. His father 
did not go beyond high school and had ambitions for his son to be- 
come a scientist, but he significantly added, ‘“You may not want to be 
a scientist, and of course you know that any honest work you do will 
be all right with me.” Donald did well in school; he was considered 
by his teachers as one of the brightest boys in his group of 30-40. He 
attended high school in a much larger town, worked diligently, made 
good grades, but was slightly disturbed to discover that he was not 
among the brightest in the class. His parents too, were perturbed. 
When he entered college, his father said, “Your mother and I still hope 
you'll be a scientist, but if it is not in the cards, that'll be all right.” 

At college he was competing with a much more select group and 
although he continued to work, at the end of his freshman year, his 
grades were all B’s and C’s. At this point he went to a college counse- 
lor. After interviews and testing, he learned that his I.Q. was about 
120 and his interests strongly resembled those of a science teacher in 
elementary or high school. In discussing the situation he said, “My 
father always planned that I would be a scientist, I wasn’t sure myself 
and at times felt that there was something else I might do. Of course 
my parents always left me a free hand to decide. They said as long as 
it was honest it would be O.K. I'd like to think more about this and 
come back. Right now, it seems to me that to plan to be a science 
teacher might be a good idea.” 

Donald made a realistic adjustment. When we examine closely 
his experience it is apparent that he respected and lived close to what 
he felt and desired. His home relationships were sufficiently per- 
missive and understanding that the views of his parents as well as his 
own were available to his self-awareness. “The more open-minded 
we are, the more perceptively we examine different aspects of the ex- 
perience, try to clarify the ambiguity, and strive to see the relationship 
between parts.” This reduces tension, provides a sense of purpose, 
and endows living with positive meaning. This is conducive to mental 
health. 
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IV 


The open-minded individual evaluates stimuli from within and 
without on the basis of its intrinsic worth. This is a prerequisite of 
mental health. As children we have this facility. We lose it in 
varying degrees in the process of socialization. The domination of 
those who are older and presumably wiser in home, school, and com- 
munity relationships succeeds in building conformity, but makes self- 
understanding, self-acceptance, and acceptance of others exceedingly 
difficult; yet these characteristics are necessary for mental health. 

Lawrence Kubie, a New York psychiatrist, emphasized the need 
for a “fifth freedom”. ‘This is the freedom for symbolization of the 
noncomforming feelings and ideas of the developing personality. 
This fifth freedom, he claims, is ‘‘the child’s right to know his own 
feelings and thoughts and impulses—not to act them out blindly, but 
to be consciously aware of them. This is where education and pre- 
ventive psychiatry merge.’ If through the developmental years 
the child finds acceptance and intelligent understanding of his feel- 
ings of noncomformity, as well as of those which are culturally ac- 
ceptable, it is not necessary for him to make decisions on the basis of 
what demanding authorities would have him do or on the basis of 
early introjected values. Instead, since he is sufficiently secure and 
free, he can evaluate all authorities separately and as a whole on the 
basis of their intrinsic worth. Because he is released from unnecessary 
anxiety and blind conformity he moves in the direction of an open- 
minded evaluation of all experience. This is a basic necessity for men- 
tal health. Such a person acts spontaneously from the center of him- 
self. He assumes that he is the evaluator of experience, places con- 
fidence in his evaluation, and assumes responsibility for the outcome. 
“Only as he himself affirms on all levels of himself a way of acting as 
part of the way he sees reality and chooses to relate to it—only thus 
will the value have effectiveness and cogency for his own living.”™ 
This is possible only to those with open minds. 


Summary 


Just as “we cannot know without the intellect, we do not know 
until we experience with the emotions.”’” Feeling and thought are 
integrally related. 
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Closed-mindedness is a learned reaction to “ward off threatening 
aspects of reality.” As our experiences become more threatening our 
responses become more narrow, distorted, or close-minded. 

The learning environment conditions our degree of open-minded- 
ness. The environment which aids us in developing understanding of 
ourselves and others, which is realistic and security-producing, is con- 
ducive to both mental health and open-mindedness. 

The fortunate individual develops in a home, school, church, 
and community which affords him the opportunity to recognize and 
understand the great breadth of his emotional horizons. He feels 
safe within a framework of control which expands in accordance with 
his developing ability to assume responsibility. Such individuals can 
expect to keep their mental health and maintain an open mind. 

As less fortunate experience decreases their opportunity for 
expression and acceptance of their feelings, individuals are forced to 
conform, frequently unintelligently, to the demands of authority figures, 
and to work for extrinsic goals and rewards. Their values are se- 
cond hand and their worth is determined by others. In accordance 
with this evolving and continually more threatening situation, they 
move toward closed-mindedness and mental illness. 


Conclusions 


Research confirms the salutary importance of an open mind in the 
building and keeping of mental health. One hopeful aspect of the 
matter is that a closed mind is not inevitable. The degree of open- 
closed-mindedness is a learned response. Another hopeful feature is 
that our understanding of this condition is increasing. Although other 
insights will follow, we know the open-minded approach to experience 
is more likely to deveiop under these conditions: 


1. A permissive and consistent environment of safety conducive 
to the toleration and examination of ambiguities. 


2. Encouragement and assistance in the symbolization of vis- 
ceral and sensory stimuli. 


3. Experience in locating the center of evaluation within one- 
self. 
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4. Avoidance of the dichotomization of experience, recogniz- 
ing that we discriminate among greater goods and lesser 
evils. 


5. Concerted effort to make necessary conformity intelligent 
rather than automatic. 


According to Maslow: “He who has a clear awareness of his 


own desires, impulses, and opinions; who accepts himself as he really 
is and not as he prefers to be; who is more interested in problems out- 
side himself than those which are ego-centered; who experiences deep 
and profound interpersonal relationships, is a self-actualizing per- 


son. 


10. 


aa. 


ad. 


13. 


.18 He also has an open mind and mental health. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
IMPROVING HEALTH EDUCATION* 


ARTHUR E. TEELE 


In recognition of the importance of human relations and communi- 
cations to the success of any extensive welfare program, Abraham Lin- 
coln said, “Public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment 
nothing can fail; without it nothing can succeed.” Perhaps Lincoln 
did overemphasize the importance of public relations in public affairs, 
but it is well known that during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
United States public servants and conservationists warned the American 
people that they were unwisely destroying our valuable forests and 
mineral resources through wasteful methods and exploitation. With- 
out benefit of an organized program for informing the people of the 
value of conserving our natural resources the conservation movement 
made little progress until the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The praiseworthy effort to protect our trees, soil, mineral re- 
sources, water, wild animals, and consequently the welfare of human 
individuals, did not prove effective until it received the support and in- 
spired leadership of Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt. Both 
of these public leaders were hardy and articulate spokesmen for the 
conservation of our natural resources. Both Pinchot and Roosevelt 
utilized the press media and the speaker’s platforms to publicize the 
value of preserving our natural resources. Similarly, an interesting 
historical parallel may be drawn in regard to the belated efforts of our 
nation to conserve and utilize wisely our human resources regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

Prior to the Second World War there had been some warning that 
we were not developing our total human resources. Some leaders 
expressed concern that a large segment of the population was not re- 
ceiving a proportionate share of the nation’s education, and consequent- 
ly were not receiving adequate income to purchase the basic necessi- 





*Prepared for the Nurses’ Section of the 35th annual Clinic of Florida A. & M. 
University Clinical Association, February, 1961. 
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ties of life. Furthermore, they stated that it was difficult to develop 
a powerful nation if a substantial segment of the population was de- 
nied equal opportunities to develop as an intelligent citizenry. The 
significant report to the President of the United States in 1937 on the 
economic and social conditions of the Southern region is a good ex- 
ample of this type of warning. Yet in the 1940’s the public was 
shocked to learn the gtim fact that the physical condition of many 
males of military age was unsatisfactory for military service. The in- 
formation released by the draft boards and national defense agencies 
showed that approximately one third of our young men were unfit 
for military service. It was obvious that this extensive physical and 
psychological impairment of manpower was a grave threat to national 
security. Since the Second World War, we have become increasingly 
concerned about the physical, mental, social, and moral fitness of our 
youth. 

Many of our leaders in medicine, nursing, and public health 
services are warning us that we are becoming ‘“‘soft,” “flabby,” and 
physically unfit because we do not exercise our bodies adequately. 
They remind us that advances in urbanization, transportation, com- 
munication, increased mechanization, and widespread affluence have 
led to inadequate participation in physical exercise by the American 
people. Important leaders in public health and nursing have urged our 
citizens to take more exercise, to walk more, and to select recreational 
activities which require more active and strenuous participation. Public 
school nurses and health specialists are teaching students and adults 
that correct posture, muscular fitness, and fully developed bodies are 
necessary to enjoy life and to render useful service to their country. 

Furthermore, contemporary health specialists are utilizing the 
numerous media of mass communication to inform the people that the 
stresses and strain of modern society—to say nothing of international 
tensions—demand a well-rounded and disciplined life. The future and 
strength of this nation will depend on conserving its human resources 
and the effective use of nursing techniques which have become known 
to many through the use of communication media. This effort to 
promote better health and consequently a stronger nation by recogniz- 
ing the importance of every human being and by utilizing communica- 
tion channels has done much to enlighten the public on the importance 
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of maintaining good health. If man is to attain the “good life” and 
a “peace of mind” envisioned by both the ancient and modern philos- 
ophers he must be educated to adjust to continuing changes. 

Our many scientific and medical research projects which indicate 
our persistent search for a better life will continue to produce changes 
in the way we think and live. It seems, then, that our ceaseless quest 
for new knowledge and new techniques in the use of knowledge is 
certain to make changes and innovations a permanent force in our so- 
ciety. If we as resourceful leaders are to be able to cope satisfactorily 
with these changes we should possess what Dr. J. Keogh Rash has re- 
ferred to as fourfold fitness. This authority who is the chai:man of 
the department of health and safety at Indiana University stites that 
more attention should be given to promoting the ‘fourfold fitness” 
which he calls physical fitness, social fitness, emotional fitness, and 
spiritual fitness. 

The joint responsibility for developing citizens who are: intelli- 
gent concerning the availability of increased medical and nursing ser- 
vices and persons who are interested in improving community health 
and sanitation must inevitably rest with the medical and nursing 
personnel, public health specialists, social workers, ministers, and 
teachers. While this approach requires the co-operative and concerted 
efforts of all of us it can be implemented most effectively by calling on 
those best suited and trained to make contributions in their areas of 
specialization. 

As a result of the enlightened leadership of the United States 
Surgeon-General Thomas Parran during the 1930’s and others like 
Dr. Paul de Kruif, our people have made some positive changes in 
their thinking concerning both physical and mental health. Since 
1935 hospital admissions have doubled. About twelve years ago the 
patient’s average stay at the hospital was sixteen days. Today, new 
drugs and improved medical and nursing techniques have reduced this 
average to approximately eight days. According to the eminent 
public nurse, Ruth Sleeper, this improved hospital service requires 
more intensive nursing; and this also means more nurses are necessary 
to fill the current needs. The demand for nurses will become more 
intensive as our population continues to expand. At present, more 
people are employed in nursing service than in any other group of 
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health occupations. According to the December 1959 issue of Florida 
Health Notes, about 750,000 persons are engaged in nursing service. 

The population of the United States has more than doubled since 
1900 due to a rapidly increasing birth rate and a greatly lengthened 
life span. The adequate use of communication channels to publicize 
health education programs and free clinical services enable more peo- 
ple each year to seek early aid for illness. The increase in insurance 
plans providing for hospital and surgical services makes it possible 
for more people to afford hospital care. Approximately sixty per cent 
of our population is now protected by some form of medical and hospi- 
tal insurance. While this percentage of insurance-plan protection is 
encouraging, it is not high enough to be satisfactory in providing suf- 
ficient medical and hospital care. 

In view of our rapidly increasing population, concentration of 
large numbets of people in metropolitan centers and the increased 
tempo of man’s struggle for personal gratification as a status seeker, 
it would seem that the need for nurses will become greater rather than 
less. Nurse Sleeper states that this is not because young women are 
finding other careers more tempting, but because the demand for nurses 
continues to exceed the supply. Since there is a continual expansion 
in the various phases of nursing, the profession of nursing offers new 
career Opportunities in such fields as psychiatry with children, obstet- 
rics, nuclear nursing, surgery, new technics of orthopedics (for ex- 
ample, the rehabilitation of polio, muscular dystrophy, cerebral palsy 
victims), and in administration or teaching. Today, many college 
teachers and guidance specialists are advising ambitious and able col- 
lege students of these increased career opportunities in the field of 
nursing in terms of stimulating contacts with interesting people, fi- 
nancial security, useful professional service, and high public esteem. 

Although the American people have become more realistic and 
enlightened on the subject of health education, there is still a tendency 
on the part of many to spend their earnings for nonessential goods and 
services to the neglect of necessary expenditures for adequate medical 
and dental care. It is still a fact that too many educated persons are 
reluctant to take periodical physical and dental examinations. While 
the public has become more conscious of the importance of medical 
personnel in relieving pain and suffering, there are still many intelli- 
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gent individuals who do not give enough attention to the prevention 
of illness. Each year there are individuals who fear they have cancer, 
and yet they are reluctant to take x-ray examinations. This reluctance 
stems from the belief that the costs of surgery and medication for cancer 
victims are enormous. Unfortunately, this belief about cost of cancer 
treatment is substantially sound. The cost of cancer care keeps many 
victims away from their physicians and clinics until the disease is too 
advanced for treatments to be effective. Nurses and public health 
specialists are rendering a noteworthy service to mankind by helping 
indigent cancer victims to gain admission and treatment in cancer 
clinics and hospitals. 

The outcome of the reorganization of federal government agencies 
led to the creation by Congress on April 11, 1953, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This federal action gave full 
cabinet rank to the secretary of the newly created department. This 
action also gave greater national recognition to the importance of health 
and education in our economy and public welfare. This legislation 
indicated that public health programs would receive greater publicity 
and support than had been the case previously. 

Acknowledgment of the increased importance of nursing to our 
national strength was shown by congressional establishment of the 
Health Amendments Act of 1956. By the end of August 1959 it was 
estimated that 3,500 professional nurses had benefits from federal 
traineeships. These federal traineeship programs for professional 
nurses and public health personnel were created to alleviate a critical 
shortage of teachers, administrators, and supervisors in nursing. About 
885 nurses were awarded public health traineeships to qualify them 
for staff positions in public health nursing. In view of this progress, 
the Health Amendments Act of 1956 was extended in 1959 for an addi- 
tional five years. It is gratifying to note the increasing awareness by 
the federal governments of the importance of the nursing profession to 
our national security. 

Side by side this federal effort to promote effective nursing was 
the three-year extension of the Commonwealth Fund grant to the fel- 
lowship program of the National League for Nursing. This program 
was also designed to encourage more nurses to prepare for administra- 
tion in nursing service and education and for teaching and research in 
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nursing. All these efforts on the national level to promote profes- 
sional nursing stimulate a greater interest and a better understand- 
ing by the laymen of the importance of good health to individual hap- 
piness and national strength. Moreover, these federal enactments 
and programs to improve nursing services provide at the same time 
effective examples of the importance with which our leaders in public 
affairs regard public health and health education. 

Reference has already been made to the constructive leadership 
that the United States Surgeon-General Parran exercised in creating 
a wholesome climate for the acceptance of our mentally ill. We no 
longer speak in secrecy of the mentally deranged persons as “screw- 
balls” and “crazy lunatics.” Today, we engage in serious public dis- 
cussions on how to deal effectively with the mentally ill as our major 
public health problem. Although there is still much to be learned in 
treating individuals with troubled minds, we have made substantial 
progress in recognizing the importance of human relations and com- 
munications in caring for our mentally disturbed patients. Consider- 
able effort is exerted by psychiatrists and psychiatric nurses to see that 
the mentally ill are confined in hospitals rather than in jails. Thus an 
appropriate distinction is made in the treatment of psychosis and the 
psychopath. 

In spite of this advancement in the humane acceptance and psychia- 
tric treatment of the mentally ill, the Florida State Board of Health re- 
minds us that much more remains to be done. Out of every one hun- 
dred persons in this state one is ill enough to be confined in a mental 
institution like those located at Chattahooche, Arcadia, Macclenny, or 
Hollywood. According to the December 1960 issue of the Florida 
Health Notes: “This is 222 times as many people as had polio in 
Florida in 1959, four times as many as the total number of active 
tuberculosis cases recorded in any year in the State Board of Health’s 
files, or more than the total number of cases of reportable diseases re- 
corded in the state in 1959. Mental illness is far and away the state’s— 
and the country’s—greatest public health problem.” 

In addition to the fact that one out of every one hundred persons 
is seriously ill enough to be confined in an institution, authorities esti- 
mate that about five per cent of the population (or approximately 
250,000 Floridians), seek the services of psychiatrists or attend mental 
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health or child guidance clinics. These authorities also state that an 
additional seven per cent receive help from physicians, psychologists, 
public health nurses, or social workers. Furthermore, an undeter- 
mined number of persons seek guidance assistance from their pastors, 
family counseling agencies, and welfare workers. Florida spends 
approximately $98,000,000 annually to provide medical care and to 
bring hope to persons who are mentally disturbed. The mental health 
program alone requires close to twenty-two dollars a year in taxes for 
every man, woman, and child who reside in this state. But the in- 
direct cost is much greater since it includes the loss of many million 
productive work hours, many thousands of children’s lives blighted 
by divorces and frustrations, and the hopelessness of numerous broken 
families. 

Florida has many agencies which seek to study and to care for 
those persons in need of psychiatric treatment. These are: the 
Florida State Board of Health and its sixteen affiliated mental health 
clinics, the sixty-seven County Health Departments, the four state 
hospitals for mental disorders, the Department of Public Welfare, the 
Florida Association for Mental Health, and many professional per- 
sons in private practice who render psychiatric services. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the sixteen mental health clinics are situated in 
cities. Ten other cities are in great need of mental health clinics, but 
there is a lack of trained personnel. Even though the Florida Council 
on Mental Health Training and Research helps many professional per- 
sons secure advanced training in psychiatry, psychology, and psychiatric 
nursing, it is still not able to fill the need. Another handicap is that 
most of these professional persons do not desire to live in small cities 
or towns. They prefer the companionship and stimulating profes- 
sional contacts with their colleagues who are usually found in Florida’s 
larger cities. It is not difficult to understand from these observations 
why the state’s greatest need for more mental health workers is in the 
rural areas. Therefore more should be done to promote effective 
psychiatric care for mentally ill persons who live in the rural areas. 

Recently, the more remarkable example of our recognition of the 
importance of human relations and the use of communications to pro- 
mote desirable health practices occurred in Immokalee, Florida. This 
place is an unincorporated town of about 3,000 permanent residents 
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located in Collier County, southwest of Lake Okeechobee on the edge 
of the Everglades. Collier County is the second largest county in the 
state comprising 2,032 square miles which is approximately twice the 
size of Rhode Island. Despite its huge size this agricultural county 
has a small population of 14,000 persons. In the little farming com- 
munity of Immokalee there are approximately 1,200 houses. Of this 
number not more than five per cent are in good condition, two per cent 
in fair condition, and about eighty-five per cent of them are shacks. 
The labor camps, which are buildings used by migrants, were in a de- 
plorable condition. Since the water table in this area is very high 
there is a lot of standing water both inside and outside of town. 
Shallow wells provide the water supply. Since there is no sewage 
disposal system there are many privies, but several homes have no fa- 
cility for sewage disposal. 

According to the published report by the State Health Officer, 
Dr. Wilson T. Sowder and the Director of the Lee and Collier County 
Health Departments, Dr. Joseph Lawrence, “The Immokalee Story” 
is a dramatic example of co-operative effort to relieve the suffering 
of migrants who were left stranded without work and without money. 
This interesting story of local, state, and national effort to improve 
health and sanitary conditions among migrant workers is presented in 
the October 1958 issue of Florida Health Notes. “The Immokalee 
Story” described the widespread destitution and tragic suffering which 
occurred among migrants following the two severe freezes on Decem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1957. As a result of the two freezes, the permanent 
residents of Collier County were thrown out of work. Side by side 
this unfortunate event, between 5,000 and 8,000 migrant workers and 
their families were caught in the freezes without adequate shelter, 
food, and clothing. Since the winter vegetable crop had been com- 
pletely destroyed and citrus crop damaged severely, these workers 
were not needed on the farms. 

The pathetic condition of these homeless wanderers was called 
eventually to the attention of the editor of the Immokalee weekly 
newspaper. He investigated and found there were many families who 
were in dire need of food, clothing, and better shelter. The editor 
sent Governor Collins a telegram requesting aid to alleviate the con- 
dition of the hapless people. The editor also released the Immo- 
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kalee story in Miami and Tampa newspapers. Furthermore, the 
tragedy of this community reached the television and radio on a na- 
tional hook-up, and donations of food, clothing, and money were re- 
ceived from all sections of Florida. Several thousand dollars in cash 
were sent to aid the migrants and their families. From the standpoint 
of improving the health and sanitary condition, “The Immokalee 
Story” has led to better housing facilities and improved public health 
services for the migrants. Specifically, the passage by the legislature 
of the Migrant Labor Camp Act of 1959 and regulations by the State 
Board of Health provide a more adequate legal basis for implementing 
a co-ordinated health and sanitation program among the approximately 
85,000 migrants who come annually to Florida to work in twenty-six 
counties. The Florida State Board of Health continues to caution 
permanent residents that migrant workers make a tremendous contri- 
bution to the economy of the state as well as to other states. This 
important agency has contributed substantially to improving human re- 
lations and communications by reminding the public that if migrants 
were taken out of the state South Florida would suffer severely 
from shortage of agricultural labor. 

In conclusion, it is evident from the foregoing discussion that we 
are becoming more sensitive to the importance of human relations and 
communications in the improvement of public health and nursing. 
We have also reached a higher level of constructive action in conserv- 
ing our human resources. Efforts are being exerted on the local, state, 
and national levels to improve both the physical and mental health of 
all our citizens regardless of race, color, or national origin. Na- 
tional considerations and concern for the survival of democracy have 
caused us to promote better health and sanitary practices throughout 
all communities in order to strengthen our counry. In effect, we 
realize finally that the wealth and strength of this nation will depend 
on how well we conserve our human resources as well as our natural 


resources. 
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A COMMENT ON COUNSELING 


THOMAS A. ROUTH 


Basically, the aim of this paper is to deal with some of those 
techniques which may be used to better human relations. It is felt 
that there is no single relationship which utilizes more effectively, the 
principles of human relations than a counseling relationship. We are 
living in a world literally gone mad with self-styled experts in helping 
people. We have advice columns in the daily paper, marriage coun- 
selors, financial counselors, and many more. We wonder if most of 
these self-styled experts do not actually render more harm than good! 

Essentially, counseling embraces the finest principles of human re- 
lations; of one individual relating with another within the framework 
of a relationship in which one person needs help and the other per- 
son is professionally qualified to render that help. If the question 
“Who Can be a Counselor?” were to be academically posed, it would 
not be at all facetious to indicate that anyone who is reasonably civi- 
lized, who has a tongue and is occasionally willing to use it in the in- 
terest of human betterment, probably could be a counselor. This is 
said in view of the fact that any counselor must have a certain amount 
of social, cultural, and academic background which will enable him 
to react to the counseling situation or relationship. Counseling, as 
such, is not an independent discipline of its own. Rather it draws 
heavily on that professional background of knowledge found in Clini- 
cal Psychology. It is important to remember that many ministers, 
priests, and rabbis were doing a fairly adequate job of counseling long 
before the modern concept of counseling gained prominence, and long 
before the advocates of modern professional counseling arrived on the 
scene and tried to make of counseling an independent discipline of its 
own. 

It is hardly possible to have a counseling relationship without the 
element of communication entering into it. Any counselor should be 
able to talk freely, and be able to enter actively into the counseling re- 
lationship. Communication is the key to any good relationship. In 
professional counseling, this is normally achieved through the medium 
of the interview. Yet, in this particular regard, we draw a severe line 
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of distinction between interviewing which seeks simply information 
and the clinical counseling interview which seeks to probe and dig 
into a client’s background in order to discover his hidden fears and 
frustrations, the emotional factors responsible for his problem, and, 
an analysis of the client’s feelings, attitudes, emotions, and motivations 
in an endeavor to determine how these may have a bearing on the 
client’s present problem. 

Any particular interviewing technique necessarily stems from cer- 
tain concepts of counseling. It is wise to remember that, for the most 
part, counselors work with clients either directly or indirectly. The 
direct method of working with clients is obvious and needs hardly any 
discussion. The indirect or client-centered method, on the other hand, 
requires some word of explanation because it is very possible to become 
utterly absurd and ridiculous in the sustained use of a nondirective, 
client-centered type of interview or counseling relationship. 


Any interview is a situation in which a designated person wants 
to find out something from another person. And yet, because of the 
human element, and a client’s basic reluctance to divulge essential in- 
formation about himself, the counselor has to be extremely concerned 
about hedging on the client’s part. We might, for example, use the 
case of the little boy who would ask the counselor ‘Where is the ball ?” 
The directive counselor might well reply by saying, “It went over the 
fence and we lost it.’ The nondirective, client-centered counselor, 
however, would hedge and quibble over such a question and reply 
cautiously by saying “Why do you ask?” In such a case, the little 
boy might well say “Because.” Thus the obvious absurdity of the 
client-centered technique as an exclusive tool in the hands of the coun- 
selor. The above illustration is indicative of how some counselors 
carry out their responsibility in the area of counseling and human re- 
lations. The direct approach to people and their problems, tempered 
with wisdom and prudence, to be sure, seems to be a far more effective 
way of working with people and their problems. Certainly it is far 
preferable to an approach partially based on ambiguity, and with the 
responsibility for action being placed directly on the client. After 
all, it is the client who makes the human counseling relationship. \n- 
deed, if the client could solve his own problems, most probably he 
would not be seeking counseling help in the first place. When a 
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counselor is symbolic or ambiguous with a client, he may well fail to 
realize that such an approach does not necessarily give the client any 
more insight, awareness, and understandin g of his problem than he had 
ptior to the initiation of the counseling relationship. 

And what can be said of an individual approach to people and 
their problems can equally be applied to the problems of the world 
community. First of all, there is the structured interview. This is 
the type in which there is a definite form to be filled out, and where 
certain information is definitely needed. Then, there is the non- 
structured or nondirective type of interview, which can literally take 
countless time with a complete lack of direction on the counselor’s 
part. The best interviewing and counseling procedures, however, 
would seem to lie somewhere between these two extremes. In counsel- 
ing, it is particularly necessary to understand the type of communication 
used with the person being interviewed. It is preferable to employ 
open-ended questions. If, for example, a counselor were to ask four 
different secretarial employees in the same office of a large business 
firm this type of closed question, ‘‘Is this firm or this office a good one 
in which to work?”, he probably would receive four ‘““YES’ answers; 
and the four of them would all very probably be lies, or certainly a 
grave distortion of the truth. This is an example of a bad interview- 
ing technique. On the other hand, a good interviewing technique 
would employ an open-ended question such as ‘““How do you fee/ about 
this company or about this office?” or, “How do you fee/ about work- 
ing in this company?” or, “How do you fee/ about how some people 
feel about working in this office or in this company?” If a counselor 
adopts this latter aproach, he will probably get four varied answers, 
and they will all probably be true. 

Another counseling technique to employ is the use of the first 
person—third person technique. Instead of asking directly ‘What 
do you think about beer in today’s social world?” say instead, “What 
do you think how some people feel about beer in today’s social world ?” 
Remember that a client’s feelings, attitudes, drives, motivations, and 
emotional reactions are paramount if the client is to be really helped. 

Very probably, any counseling relationship should include a 
psychological evaluation of the client. Such an evaluation should in- 
clude four main points: 
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1. The kind of psychologist the counselor is going to employ 
for the evaluation (if he does not perform it himself). 
The kind of evaluation procedure used. 


The manner and method of communication which the psy- 
chologist employs in getting the information back to the 
counselor. 

4. Which client should be referred to a psychologist ? 


With reference to the type of psychologist to be used, we should 
realize that there are psychologists with varying degrees of training 
and competency. Further, we should realize that there are certain 
specific kinds of psychologists such as industrial, social, experimental, 
and clinical. Those individuals possessing the doctorate in Clinical 
Psychology are probably the best to use in a personality evaluation of 
a disturbed client. 


It is very important for the counselor to remember with reference 
to the kind of evaluation procedure used, that some psychologists are 
“test happy’, others are “test negative’, while still others are “inter- 
view happy”. The counselor should pick the right man for the job at 
hand. If he selects a clinical psychologist whose major interest is 
industrial testing or school testing, he obviously has selected the wrong 
man, when it would be far preferable to select a man whose major 
emphasis is on the disturbed personality as such. 

With reference to the method of communication used by the 
psychologist to the counselor, the psychologist should be willing to 
explain his findings and his terminology. Basically, the counselor 
sends a client to a psychologist to confirm a suspected mental defi- 
ciency, severe emotional maladjustment or vocational indecision. There 
are, of course, additional reasons, but these, in the main, are the princi- 
pal reasons for referral to a clinical psychologist. It is imperative for 
any counselor to realize that the client’s IQ is not nearly as important 
as how he adjusts to it. 

In working with clients, it is wise for any counselor to realize that 
no one is normal. Unfortunately, such terms as ‘‘normal” and “average” 
are rather polarized words, being flung around with reckless abandon 
by many self-styled experts, while their true meanings many times elude 
us. More unfortunate, however, is the fact that many times, we rely on 
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Statistics to prove that a client is normal. Thus the necessity for any 
counselor to use these two terms most carefully. The terms ‘‘average”’ 
and “normal” are nothing more than comparative estimates of how a 
person ranks along a particular scale, and represents more of a quanti 
tative difference than a qualitative one. 

In working with clients in whatever capacity, basically the coun- 
selor is dealing in the intricacies of the behavioral sciences. And, be- 
cause he is dealing with the most complex entity on earth, namely a 
human being, it is necessary for him to realize that his first responsi- 
bility is to help the client help himself in the solution of the major 
problems which he may be encountering. It is pretty essential to 
realize that no counselor works exclusively with problem clients. 
Rather, he works with people who, incidentally have problems, and 
who are activated primarily by their feelings, attitudes, drives, motiva- 
tions, and emotions. For the most part, behavior is a pretty stereotyped 
affair and can be found in an individual's rationalizations, lying, com- 
pensations, projections, or phantasy reactions. It is with these very 
reactions that the counselor is called to work, realizing that the client is 
a goal-seeking animal, a dynamic organism who is seeking to fill his 
primary and essential physical and emotional needs. The counselor 
should realize first that the client has the need. This in turn may be 
followed by a certain amount of drive leading to the individual’s mo- 
tivation to try to have the need satisfied. Usually, however, the client 
is blocked by some problem standing in his way or by a possible frustra- 
tion in his own life prior to achieving his goals. Any counselor would do 
well to realize that a client’s feelings toward his problems will depend, 
in part, on the reaction of the counselor to the client’s problem. Ac- 
ions, after all, speak louder than words. The counselor, for example, 
may speak of one thing with reference to a client’s problems with actual 
words, but say something else through the tone of his voice, or by his 
actions, or by his body language in general. 

Now, precisely what is the counselor trying to do? First, he is 
trying to help the client adjust to himself, secondly, adjust to the world, 
and finally, to adjust to his paricular problem siuation. This is not an 
easy task. On the other hand, it is not an impossible task either. In 
speaking of this nebulous thing called adjustment, it is not implied that 
the counselor is trying to completely revamp or totally change the in- 
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dividual client’s entire personality per se, since this is impossible. What 
is meant is that the counselor is trying to help the client achieve a rea- 
sonable degree of facility (not necessarily complete adjustment), in 
living his life in view of the particular problem situation which he has. 

Any counselor needs, and indeed uses certain tools in his work 
with clients. Some of these would be interviewing, social work, 
medicine, clinical psychology, counseling, and many others. Thus, all 
counseling generally embraces a multidisciplinary approach to the client 
and to his problems. In other words, the counselor employs whatever 
professional skills are required to help a client from whatever or- 
ganized body of knowledge that may exist, realizing that he can never 
personally completely fill up the client’s emotional cup, nor can he 
even figuratively saw off the top of the client’s head and rearrange his 
brains. 

Any client needs understanding, but this does not necessarily imply 
that he needs sympathy. The counselor definitely should not be over- 
solicitous. A client may come to a counseling session with fears, com- 
plete repugnance, or rejection. The counseling relationship may bring 
out feelings on the client’s part with reference to the counselor. Above 
all, the client wants to feel that he belongs. Indeed, this is perfectly 
understandable and represents nothing more than the client’s attempt to 
participate more fully in a program of better and more effective human 
relations as it pertains to his own individual life. We dare say that 
this is the great desire of the world community as well. 

If it is at all possible, the client’s problems should be diverted in- 
to worthwhile channels. The counselor should establish for the client 
short duration goals which the client can reasonably achieve, rather 
than long term goals which may cause the client additional frustrations. 
It is wise for any counselor to realize that he cannot help every client 
who comes to him. No counselor ever succeeded in rehabilitating any- 
one. Either the client does it for himself, or it remains undone. No 
one can rehabilitate anyone who is unwilling to rehabilitate himself. 
Because of this knowledge, it may be necessary to turn some clients 
over to other counselors. Above all, no counselor should try to impose 
his own goals, motivations, or aspirations on the client. 


Many clients can be completely ambiguous. Corresponding am- 
biguity on a counselor’s part, however, does not help the client in the 
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solution of his problems. Counselors too often become enmeshed in 
some rather weird techniques of Freudian Psychology. In reality, the 
writings of Freud have probably helped to create more true neurotics 
than they have ever helped. The same is probably equally true of the 
Kinsey report and some of the books on child raising by Arnold Ges- 
sell. Counselors have to work with the client within the framework of 
the limitations which the client presents. Many clients seek only coun- 
seling assistance to verbalize their feelings and their problems. The 
counselor, then, has to beware that he does not read into a client’s 
problems mpre than actually exists in them. All counselors would do 
well to remember that there is such a thing as being too unstructured, 
nondirective, client-centered, and symbolic. The whole trouble with the 
exclusive use of the client-centered approach is that it may become too 
ambiguous with reference to the client. Facetiously, it could probably 
be said that the advocates of the client-centered technique probably at 
some time in their lives read a book by Freud and became frightened by 
it. They were not willing to accept the degree of total ambiguity as 
seen in the psychoanalytic method of complete free association. Client- 
centered counselors are not willing to accept this in toto, and feel that 
some degree of direction is necessary, if not inevitable; and they have 
discarded the principles of complete ambiguity in favor of “some” 
client participation in the counseling relationship. 

Either the counselor maintains a professional relationship with the 
client, within the framework of the ethics of his profession; either he 
objectively and constructively tries to help the client; or he should stop 
deluding himself and end the counseling relationship. We freely | 
grant that the word “‘professional” can be used too much and perhaps 
overdone. And yet, sometimes a counselor sins too much in too closely 
espousing the principle of “togetherness”. Sometimes in a counseling 
relationship there is just too much “‘togetherness” present. Maybe 
what we need is a little bit more of some professional “apartness.” 
A counselor would do well to remember that he is not living in some 
“goody-goody world” of Victorianism. Sometimes in working with 
the client, the counselor may give the impression that he is sitting up 
on some lovely pink cloud of altruistic complacency. Any counselor 
should realize that he is not living in the best of all possible worlds. 
It would be well if all of the clients were happy, contented, mature, 
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and psychologically adjusted; but it would not be realistic or practical. 
And this is precisely why counseling, many times, has literally to get 
down to the “gut level” in working with clients. Our plea, then, is 
for a down to earth, realistic approach to the client and to his problems. 

Perhaps we can best sum up the whole concept of a professional 
counseling relationship and human adjustment in general when we 
think of the client as a whole man. We have to think of him as a 
person with feelings, attitudes, drives, motivations, and emotions; as a 
person with desires and hopes, dreams and aspirations, fears and 
frustrations, regardless of the nature of his own particular problem. 
Perhaps Saint Augustine in his immortal book The City of God best 
summed it up as the great yearning cry of the human heart, of all hu- 
man hearts, and of all peoples, for ultimate peace and adjustment, 
for good and effective human relations, when he said, “Thou hast made 
us for thyself, Oh God, and our hearts are restless, until they find rest 
in Thee.” 


THOMAS A. ROUTH is engaged in mental health work in Tampa, 
Florida. He has previously contributed to the Journal of Human Re- 
lations. 
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INTERRACIAL BROTHERHOOD AND AMERICAN WORLD 


LEADERSHIP* 


Prophets still write and speak, and America is not without one of the 


greatest of them. Robert Frost is the people’s choice as one of the greatest 
among our poets. In the poem which he wrote as the preface for the one 
selected to read at the Inaugural of President Kennedy, but which he could not 
read because of the cold wind and sunlight, he began by mentioning by name 
some of our national forefathers. This poem is very great for its message if 
not for its poetical technique. It is said to have been written while he was 


wait 


ing for the occasion and amid all that hubbub. About the forefathers, he 
said: 


They must have seen how in two hundred years 
They would bring down the world around our ears 
By the examples of our declaration. 

It made the last tribe want to be a nation. 
New order of the ages did they say? 

The newest thing in which they led the way 
Is in our very papers of the day. 

Colonial had been the thing to be 

As long as the great issue was to see 

Which country’d be the one to dominate 

By character, by tongue, and native trait 

What Christopher Columbus first had found. 
Of what had been for centuries the trend 
This turned out the beginning of the end. 

My verse purports to be the guiding chart 

To the o’erturning it was ours to start 

And in it have no unimportant part. 

The turbulence we're in the middle of 

Is something we can hardly help but love. 
Some poor fool has been saying in his heart 





*Presented in a course of lectures on world conditions and problems to Central 


State College seniors (April, 1961). 
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Glory is out of date in life and art. 

Our venture in revolution and outlawry 
Has justified itself in freedom’s story 
Right down to now in glory upon glory. 
I sometimes think that all we ask is glory. 


I recognize that this preface-poem challenges only one side of the Ameri- 
can’s nature—his freedom side, with its somewhat vague world-mission, world- 
saviour complex. But as it does so it spells out the end of the other, at pre- 
sent more dominant, American nature—the trading company side, with its 
even more starry-eyed complex—that to expand American industry, gadgets, 
culture, dominance and, of course, our triggered bases for the defense of 
all this—that this only is the way of the world’s salvation. This side of the 
American nature holds that only by advancing an American world can a free 
world be advanced. We should not wonder that this side of our nature took 
over in the course of our history. For one thing, we lived out this trading 
side of our nature for over a hundred years before we became a nation. For 
the rest, the very requirements of our American expansion within our wide- 
open territory called forth not so much our most moral qualities as it did those 
materialistic and predatory. With this great poet, then, we can fervently hope 
that the better side of the American nature will come out on top. We can so 
hope even while the other side is in the ascendancy, and even while our nation 
is leading one of two great blocs in the world’s final balance of power. And we 
can hope, with this great poet, that we will begin to see this great difference, 
as a great people, between an American world and a “free world”. When we 
do so, the poet is telling us, then we can get on with the business of our revolu- 
tion, and the birth of great people; and we can fulfill the only democratic 
destiny that America has had which she could fulfill in the world—the un- 
finished business of the American spirit. This is what the poet is telling us in 
this poem which I will now present, the one he selected for the occasion 


The Gift Outright 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia; 

But we were England’s, still colonials 
possessing what we still were unpossessed by; 
possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

we were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
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Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 
To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would become. 


I do not think we can change that to ‘has become’, as the poet did. I am not 
sure we can change it to “will become’”’ as he finally left it. There is no guarantee 
that America will ever fulfill her great dream. Americans will have to change 
radically in order to bring their great original dream to its fulfillment; it will 
have to be applied in world terms if it is to continue to be applied anywhere, 
even within a single nation. 

This challenge and this achievement will require world brotherhood. There 
was a time when the idea of world brotherhood was a sentiment. It is now the 
world’s practical necessity—the key to human survival. As Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, America’s greatest radio preacher and pioneer Christian liberal, in his 
announcement of the Hiroshima bombing and the ushering in of the atomic 
era, very succinctly expressed the dilemma for modern man: “Either we co- 
operate or we are sunk.” But world brotherhood is more even than the 
“science” of our human salvation, here and now. I use the word “‘science” 
advisedly. World brotherhood has become the practical aspect of democracy 
which decides that it can survive in the modern world. There exist now three 
great barriers to democratic application or realization. Anyone of the three 
can destroy democracy by itself if it persists. These barriers are unilateral 
nationalistic behaviors whether solo or in concert. This does not mean merely 
wars, but any kind of acting unilaterally in affairs which affect other nations. 
The second is any kind of class assertion or class strife. This does not mean 
merely class war—class consciousness itself is the menace. The third great 
barrier to democracy is the attempt of any power elite to establish any kind of 
blueprint of a way of life for the world’s people or for future world design, or 
the attempt to use force to preserve any such status quo of way of life-—capita- 
lism, socialism, communism, “democracy” or any other. This means not 
merely those which all will agree are dangerous ideologies, such as communism 
or fascism. It means that the very blueprint idea is the major menace, because 
it is a contradiction of the idea of democracy as the people, as sovereign citizens, 
in control at every level of authority. Democracy historically has resulted in 
political and economic eclecticism; it has chosen always from whatever source 
it could without fear or name or favor; this is simply because democracy, to 
whatever extent realized, is no more, no less than the people experimenting 
on their own behalf in their general interest. By definition, democracy can 
never be a substance or content of any way of life. It has proceeded always as 
method—popular experimentation. A few, any few, in whose hands is power, 
determining any way of life for people who do not know and cannot choose for 
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themselves—this, it is true, is a common order of the day in our present world; 
it often goes under the name “democracy”. But it is not democracy whether the 
power elite is of the capitalist bankers, militarists, or bureaucrats, or whether 
all of them together, or whether they are called “‘proletarians”. Thus we see 
that the explosive nature of our world has suddenly made world brotherhood a 
practical core of the future reality in at least the two ways described: it has 
become the practical means to survival for human beings; it has suddenly be- 
come the realistic application of a continuing democracy capable of expanding 
beyond our national borders and capable of realization in world affairs. 


But our subject is interracial brotherhood. How does interracial brother- 
hood tie in with world brotherhood? It is my interpretation of unfolding 
world events that the color problem, is the great crisis problem of the twentieth 
century. Like abolition of the last century, people cannot choose this problem; 
the problem chooses them. History presents it and demands that it be dealt 
with. A crisis problem is one which is presented by a maturing crisis of ex- 
traordinary cultural self-contradiction. It cannot be evaded. We have no 
choice with respect to it other than that of what we decide to do about it. Even 
if we decide to do nothing or try a way of escape, such a decision on our part 
will have a bearing upon the total outcome. 

Among the records of the meetings of the Abolition Societies, we find 
evidence of a great deal of impatience at their being confronted with only anti- 
slavery. The period literally bristled with problems that had already been pro- 
posed for solution. It was one of the greatest of reform periods on both con- 
tinents. Some felt that they ought to be done with the slavery issue and get 
on with some of the great Northern issues which needed attention. But little 
else could be done even in the North until slavery was ended. History had 
confronted the whole of the Western world with the slavery issue, as William 
James said, out of its own “horrible self-contradiction.” It was like the great 
crisis in Israel of which George Adam Smith writes eloquently in his com- 
mentary upon the Prophet Amos. He is referring to the famous verse, ‘““You 
only have I known all of the families of the earth, therefore will I visit upon 
you all your iniquities.’” Like Israel, the modern West today (perhaps because 
God’s chosen vessel to bring democracy to all peoples), faces judgment all 
the more inexorable because of the great opportunity presented, which was per- 
verted into the present world of Western making. Think of this striking 
parallel in this eloquent passage: 


It is, in a moment, the explosion and discharge of the full storm of 
prophesy. As when from a burst cloud the streams immediately 
below rise suddenly and all their banks are overflowed, so the pro- 
phesies that follow surge and rise clear of the old limits of Israel’s 
faith by the unconfined, unmeasured flood of heaven’s justice that 
breaks forth by this single Verse. Now, once for all are submerged 
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the lines of custom and tradition within which the course of reli- 
gion has flowed; and, as it were, the surface of the world is altered. 
It is a crisis which has happened more than once in history: when 
helpless man has felt the absolute relentlessness of the moral issues 
of life; their renunciation of the past, however much they have helped 
to form it; their sacrifice of every development however costly, and 
of every hope however pure; their deafness to prayer, their indif- 
ference to penitence; when no faith saves a church, no courage a 
people, ao culture or prestige even the most exalted of men; but at the 
bare hands of a judgment uncouth of voice and often unconscious 
of divine mission, the results of a great civilization are for its sins 
swept remorselessly away.1 


Such is the nature of the crisis problem of this age—the color problem of 
the twentieth century. It is like an international flash flood whose moral truth 
will carry everything else before it. 

When we use color problem in this world sense we do not mean the Ne- 
gro or African problem, or if these be thought of as separate problems, both 
of them together. We mean the problem of color which has been politically 
created by the West, which includes equally all the peoples of color of the 
earth, of Asia, of Africa, of the Americas, and of the islands of the seas. I 
emphasize this because certain sociologists are now making much of recent 
anthropological conclusions that the Asian Indians are included among the 
Whites. Some use this in order to offset the numerical impressiveness of the 
older alarmist doctrine of a “‘rising tide of color.” This seems doubtful as 
theory, and in such a setting it arises as wishful thinking. Even if true, it is 
unimportant in this discussion. In the sense of the color problem which we are 
discussing here, the Asian Indians are as colored as any people of the earth, made 
so by the harsh facts of 200 years of modern history. They have definitely 
taken their place with the colored peoples who are as a result a vast majority of 
the peoples of the earth. However based upon fiction, the color division of hu- 
manity is a very real and important division, and will be the determining di- 
vision in the course of future world reconstruction. The European white 
peoples in their dominating and exploiting of other peoples have been re- 
sponsible for the creation and application of the designation “colored” as a 
purely political designation; and they have always been outnumbered by those 
whom they so designated. 

In the remainder of this presentation I want to suggest the niture of the 
deep-searching (and I mean researching, though of a kind which will signify 
deep heart-searching), which we of the Western culture must carry through. 





1. George Adam Smith, The Book of the Trvelve Prophets. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., Vol. 1, pp. 143-4. 
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I suggest that each of us must make such study and action our special life 
work—i.e., our great cause. In order to carry through the necessary kind of 
rethinking and reformulating of our American democracy, destiny, and way 


of life, as applicable in world terms, we need to be working at four aspects of 
this problem: 


1. We need to study carefully the history of the rise of the world’s 
color problem and its relation to the problems of world organiza- 
tion and modern defense. 


2. We need to study the implications of this knowledge for its 
bearing upon the meaning of emancipation in modern life terms. 

3. We need to study the revolutionary uprisings which now char- 
acterize our world, in order to understand the revolutionary na- 
ture of this age, and our relations and democracy’s relations to 
this phenomenon. 


4. We need to develop our own appropriate responses and actions 
consistent with such understanding of this crisis problem of our 
age. 


The Rise of the World’s Color Problem 


Dr. Charles H. Wesley stated in the first lecture of this series that the use 
of color distinction for purposes of indicating inequality and for discrimina- 
tion arose with the development of a vast European enterprise of traffic in 
slaves. Gunner Myrdal indicated that this was a necessary rationalization of 
Europeans in order to justify profit-taking in an enterprise which so sharply 
contradicted the European liberal tradition and its universal claims. I think 
it was not the slave trade alone which needed a rationalization which would 
read the colored people out of the human family. Slaves, as property bought 
and sold, were a special kind of booty of all the aggressive trade practices 
which we sum up as imperialism. The whole of this system required this 
rationalization, and it applied in all parts wherever the European empire sys- 
tems were extended. It is because the empire systems still persist and prevail, 
and are likely to continue even when colonialism has ended in its economic ex- 
pansionistic aspect; and it is because imperialism is settled so deeply within 
Western culture that it is necessary to familiarize ourselves with the story of 
its rise. Carleton J. H. Hayes’ “National Imperialism,” Part V of Volume II 
of A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, is one of the best accounts 
I have found of the rise of European imperialism. He shows that by 1919 
the whole world had been organized, in some form, into the European white 
man’s system. The early American colonies were no exception. De Voto de- 
voted three volumes to the story of the expansion of the “American Empire” 
and he stated that it was older and more determining than the American na- 
tion. People escaping from old world tyrannies were settled by trading com- 
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panies which were agencies of the imperial tyrannies from which they escaped. 
So deep was this part of the European heritage in our American nature that 
Lincoln, in his own striking figure, reminded Americans that by the middle of 
the nineteenth century we were vainly trying to do two incompatible things—to 
defend freedom for the fox and the rabbit at the same time. William James 
shrewdly analyzed the Civil War and found it was an inevitable national crisis 
out of what he called his society’s ‘horrible self-contradiction.”’ 

Western imperialism arose in Europe without color consciousness. It is 
possible to show from a study of English literature that the first conquests 
were made of India’s markets customs, and counting houses without any special 
color consciousness or without even the sense of inequality in attitude toward 
the Asian Indians. Indians were at first considered to be of an advanced civi- 
lization, some of whose goods were of a superior order to those same articles as 
procurable in Europe. Yet it is easy also to show, by the same method, that 
with the development of the doctrine of the “white man’s burden”, the In- 
dians were driven into the colored camp, and every Indian of whatever rank 
became an inferior being. So we face the world-wide political aspect of an 
over-all system—national imperialism—within which color was made a ready 
pretext and which is now a crucial problem because of the nature of the system's 
development. Recent history has made this more obvious that, as Dr. Dubois 
expressed it, “the problem of the twentieth century is the problem of the color 
line—the relation of the darker to the lighter races of men in Asia and Africa, 
the Americas, and the islands of the seas." It was probably impossible for im- 
perialism to continue without the addition of color discrimination. Its pur- 
pose was to exploit all exploitable people; and it chanced that such under- 
developed or nonresistant countries were of peoples of color. Its purpose was 
“maximum inequality in its own favor’—to paraphrase Ruskin’s definition of 
riches. The use of color became the main basis for this contrived inequality. 
Associated with its use was the West’s special doctrine—almost literally its 
prevailing religion—the doctrine of struggle and survival. This doctrine left 
man with only one right, that of competing against all others. And so also 
with nations. The going down in such competitive struggle of the “unfit’’ 
was regarded as God’s way of improving the human species. This glorifi- 
cation of struggle is also still deep within our culture as a Western people. 
National imperialism brought about the intertwining of the doctrine of a 
superior people, having superior culture, religion, etc., with this bold, frank 
rationale of aggressive natures out in all the world in service of God's will. 
It thus became the “destiny” of white peoples and cultures to make conquest 
of all the colored peoples and rule them and exploit them and their resources 
toward the end of strengthening and exalting their own peoples and cultures. 
This was the Western way “East of Suez’’—a bold, bad way from the barracks- 
room point of view. But this was also confused, among all the higher echelons, 
as the way of “‘civilizing” all of Kipling’s ‘.. lesser breeds without the law.” 
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It is well to note that in spite of all the above, European imperialists did 
present a better side of their nature. Many historians emphasize that it was 
the European imperialists who spread abroad in the world the concept of the 
nation and aroused nationalistic aspirations and uprisings. It is interesting that 
while European imperialism continues, we face the greatest rash of nationalism 
in all of its history. Historians of modern India emphasize the introduction of 
the English language and through its instrumentality the inspiration and in- 
sight gained by youthful leaders through the study of John Milton, Oliver 
Cromwell, and others in England’s struggle for independence. In the West- 
ern zeal this line of interpretation may be exaggerated. The Indians and Afri- 
cans have had their own background of history and records of many of their 
own great philosophers, saviors, and liberators. More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that a few scholars went to the metropolitan countries which domi- 
nated their own, and there they did get to see firsthand the better side of the 
white man’s nature expressing itself within his free institutions. They thus 
also received a vivid impression of the self-contradiction in the white man’s 
nature. This impression carried the tragic conclusion that for purposes of 
justifying exploitation, the colored peoples had been banished from the hu- 
man family. This was a fair conclusion; for that was the essential purpose of 
the color rationalization. 


The Meaning of Emancipation 


As missionaries in India in 1925 we were confronted with the practical 
necessities of this rationalization. Immediately, by the appointment to our 
jobs, by the way we were expected to live, by the social distance we were asked 
to maintain, we were placed in the strange new world of a favored race. I 
now marvel that the suddenness of that plunge should have rendered us un- 
able then to question what was happening—that I should have been elevat- 
ed, but one year out of the university, and without educational experience, 
to the combined role of principal and manager of a large boarding school and 
over a capable Indian leader with long experience and special fitness for the 
job. I know that 1 had the magic skin color and the Western credentials. 
We were suddenly faced with two separate categories of thought which had 
developed within missions as a whole, being in part a copy of the ways of 
living of the ruling group. One category of thought operated in relation to 
one’s own race and the other operated in a different sphere and applied to 
the race with which the missionary was associated in labor. This dualism 
worked out into a thousand details, from the house one lived in to the hat 
one wore and to the title “Sahib” by which one was known. This taking 
for granted of the white prerogative, without question of qualification, this 
subtle temptation for even the missionary to forget the greatest Christian truth, 
‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that!”,—convinced me that color prejudice had become 
indigenous in the white man’s psychology. He carried this unconsciously 
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wherever he should go or for whatever work. This, I became convinced, 
was not a color problem. It was the great white problem of the world. 

But notice the unreality, the color fiction involved in this problem. On 
the white side, there seems no desire for pure biological whiteness, since the 
dominating whites of our South have been mainly responsible for a vast mix- 
ing of the races throughout all the history of color discrimination. And on the 
colored side, there is a tendency toward a purely psychological rejection of 
color and a striving after whiteness. I distinguish this then from true whiteness, 
biological or any other kind, by calling it “aspiring whiteness.” In doing so, 
I am trying to identify not only the false sense of any superiority of whiteness, 
but also the association of this contrivance of inequality with the striving and 
the aggressiveness of any predatory behavior. I have tried to express this con- 
cept of ‘aspiring whiteness” and the overwhelming repugnance which this 
consciousness of its deeper meaning had brought upon me, in a poem called, 
“The White Problem”. I assume now the audacity to present it with, as I 
have stated, “some apologies to Shakespeare.” 


Out, vain, vaunting whiteness, 

Not that pure, compounded lightness, 

Emergent spectrum of God’s immutable coloration, 
But this vile, spurious gray, this aspiring whiteness 
(Lesser hue calling greater hue “‘black’’) 
Whiteness of all this generation. 

O to be clean and colorful! 


How can I be free of this tarnish, 

How overcome my bleached-out markings— 

This spinelessness of no marrow, 

These ravings of futile strivings for out-grown place; 
How overcome this violence of my overwhelming weakness, 
Blood that lost redness long ago— 

My colorless ensemble? 


Scarcely have I known white purity, 

Having violated it in the past more than others 

(Except perhaps in Dutch South Africa or early British India). 
I could not brook equality, 

Respect all women as my mothers and sisters. 

Behind my back of righteous superiority 

I stole and plundered and ravaged, 

Inequality was the way of my American miscegenation; 

I preferred my stolen lechery to pure whiteness. 


I loath this rot in me 
Of the apple which was first Europe’s expansion, 
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Falling, spreading its fetid fantasy 
Throughout its day of poisoned principles; 
Still Gobinauing the earth in new white man’s burden 
with polished name. 
Great toads now puff themselves into solitary grandeur 
of “‘posture”’ 
In a lonely split-atom world. 


Deep, deep into my soul has seeped this frightening disease. 
Out, out, curse of Cain—damned whiteness! 

O to have some color—some humanity—some solidarity—- 
Some of the fullness of God’s spectrum 

To make me whole man again! 

All free from this curse of my whiteness— 

The white problem of the world. 


A recent incident brought home to us the fact that this idea has to be taught; 
that it is not natural or normal for any person to have such ideas about his own or 
any other color. A little black girl was playing about Mrs. Templin’s loom 
when a much darker African from Kenya came in to bring greetings. He fell 
to talking with this delightful little girl who was only about six years old. He 
had told her that he lived in Kenya in East Africa and that he was going back 
there. 

Then he asked her, 
“Wouldn't you like to go to Africa?” 
“O no, I don’t want to go to Africa,” was her quick reply. 
“Why don’t you want to go to Africa?” 
“Only black people live in Africa,” she said. “I do not like black 
people. White people are good. I want to live with white people.” 

The African from Kenya was both bewildered and shocked by this ex- 
pression of the relative values of blackness and whiteness in one so young. 
This is something very deep in the American culture; it is in that of all the West. 
Its possession is no longer that of any particular people. If we eradicate this, 
we will do so all together; and it can only be after we all together have first 
realized that this is in the likeness of a widespread mental disease with which 
all people of our culture are sick. 

What, then, is the deeper meaning of emancipation? Freedom of the 
mind from anything means first understanding it clearly in its psychological 
manifestations. One of the best books for helping in this is Richer by Asia: a 
personal history, by the American war psychologist, Edmund Taylor, who was 
stationed in India during World War II. He was there when the nerves of the 
rulers had reached their rawest edge, when fears had mounted until a state 
bordering on insanity had been reached for many. As a psychologist, he had 
time to study the psychology of imperialism. Part II of his book he called 
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“The Pathology of Imperialism.” Of the six chapters in it, Chapter 2 is 
called ‘The Sicknrxs of Being a Sahib,” and the last chapter of the section is 
“The Virus of Race’. We can recognize tendencies which are in all of us, 
the drive to get ahead, to be over other people, to have things better than others 
have, to symbolize our importance; here we see them all in the distorted form 
of an inevitable result which comes from pushing the aggressive side of our 
natures at the expense of human qualities in others. 

The pathology of imperialism analyzes a sickness which can begin in each 
of us in a fussy concern to manage others and in the desire to mount up over our 
fellows. We are all in a sense potentially imperialists. Some of us become the 
more so because we are internally in rebellion against imperialistically inclined 
parents, who love us and mean well, but who want to manage all our affairs. 

We should notice further that this study reveals that the white man, the 
master race, is most in need of being freed from the chains of his own forging. 
The West's expressions in art and literature of the meaning of emancipation 
have been crass and literal or too superior to be able to reveal its depth. Always 
it is the one below who needs emancipation, never the one above. Chains are 
falling off the slave who is rising to his feet, or, even more literally, he is being 
lifted by his ‘‘superior”’ who has oppressed him. In India we found the European 
white man enslaved within his establishments by which he sought dominance, 
enslaved through his fears, through his inverted inferiorities, and through 
the bewildering uncertainties of his self-imposed marginal status. The reason 
for The Ugly American is precisely the same. We are not going out into the 
world as free spirits, as genuine Americans. No man is strong enough to bear 
up under the strain upon character of being master. Indeed, the iron law is 
that zo one can be master without becoming servant of all. This is not true 
because Jesus said it. He may have said it because it is true. Such is the 
importance of the book, Richer by Asia of psychologist Edmund Taylor. There 
is much about Gandhi in the book, who profoundly impressed the author as 
representing the acme of maturity. Gandhi was master because servant of all. 
In meeting and talking with Gandhi myseif, I came to think of him as one of 
the freest persons, who perhaps, ever lived. He was a supremely emancipated 
person, superbly poised, humble, and gentle, yet master of every situation. 
This is liberty within discipline. 

It is this kind of study which leads me to conclude that the European 
white race needs the independence and equality of status and opportunity of all 
the colored peoples at least as much as they need it for themselves. Our demo- 
cracy is betrayed by our racialism before we leave our shores. The dilemma 
of the American position is that we have been thrust into the role of world 
leadership for which we have neither moral nor social preparedness. This is 
why you can do nothing better for the world’s needs than to work through 
your local NAACP or support “‘sit-ins” or other resistance in the South, wher- 
ever the economic foundation for resistance is being snatched out by the foes 
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of freedom. We should keep a river of financial backing flowing Southward 
into all those places where people are losing their security L -ause of their pur- 
suit of the truth which makes men free. This is an important world brother- 
hood instrument which we can shoulder as we build unity in a freedom struggle 
North and South. What we need to see is that this is just part of the world 
struggle for a world order within which we can have freedom, equality, and 
peace and well-being for ourselves and for all men. 


The Democratic Revolution 


The problems of the world crisis are not those of Communism against 


non-Communism. Both of these sides have emerged, just as Fascism did, out 
of the Western collectivization of the original European nationalistic aim which 


involved capture of peoples, their markets, and their resources, and the es- 
tablishment of the necessary defense bases on their shores. The ideological 
struggle imposes superficial differences upon this world struggle which is 
much older than any of the ideologies. This struggle has not changed the 
basic nature of the imperialist struggle. For example, the fact that we now want 
to keep uranium from communist countries does not change the nature of the 
imperialism with which we capture such deposits in Katanga Province and in 
many other places. The reason for every hot spot—Cuba, Laos, the Congo— 
and its issuing into the Cold War struggle is because the world is being divided 
between two rival national imperialistic systems, neither one of which is ready 
for a United Nations in fact as well as name. In Lincoln Steffen’s words, “We 
want the things we can’t have without war.” The important struggle is be- 
tween this old world imperialistic rivalry among Western powers which in- 
cludes Russia and the new upward striving of people everywhere for an in- 
dependence which can lead on to a true interdependence. 


Everywhere in the world revolution against tyranny is the order of the day. 
Our South is no exception to this rule. Even the Communist World has not 
been free from the revolt of the workers against the workers’ state. When 
Karl Marx said that the state as it grew into the superstate would destroy it- 
self, there was no qualification about the kind or name of state. It is the super- 
state, capitalist, communist, or any other which tends to destroy itself. We 
have come now to an age of monolithic collective leviathan-like blocs of states, 
as indicated by both the rise of the totalitarianism of the right—the Axis 
Powers—and the totalitarianism of the left—the Communist Powers. Such 
powers are self-destructive because they exist upon the great self-contradiction 
of denying within their system whatever strength they have relied upon. The 
powers which lead withhold unilaterialism in others by exalting it in themselves. 
Because their method is force they do not want the security of an international 
order. The collectivism is thus only a colossal expansion of monolithic uni- 
laterialism which robs others with itself of that which makes free association 
in a society of nations possible. Such dominant powers fear granting even a 
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little independence. What we call neutralism is a growing tendency to want 
to shake off all relations with any such circling monster. The prospect of a 
final battle of such giants is not a happy one, for with nuclear missiles the 
possibility of self-destruction is spelled out so that no one can miss the point. 

The democracies should be able to learn from the world’s present tragic 
experiences the lessons most essential for world peace: that democracy can 
have nothing to defend from the people; that there can be no way or Status quo, 
religious, economic, or any other which is preferred to democracy itself as 
the popular assertion of freedom, and that the only way democracy can be de- 
fended is by trusting the people. Democracy inheres not in military strength, 
in coercion, in intimidation; not in dollar diplomacy, usurpation of power or 
coalition of power, but in the strength and the will of the people. Democracy 
alone has the key to the present upsurge of peoples all over the world. But 
that is something different from a militarized bloc of nations however loosely 
held together. We falsely worship power, centralized, efficient! But power 
democratic is the power of the people. Democracy is revolution against en- 
trenched power always; in initiation, it rises against tyranny to overthrow it; 
thereafter, while it exists, democracy is the practice of continuous peaceful shap- 
ing and reshaping of governments and society by the people. This original 
genius of democracy the Western world, both of so-called West and East 
communities, has betrayed. It is not too late to turn into the original democra- 
tic path again. But the West can no longer serve two masters. 

What Can We Do? 

In conclusion, we must think and act upon the three levels where we have 
found that this problem exists deeply entrenched within our cultural heritage: 

Psychologically, we must come to understand the falsity of color as a 
mental complex, and we must work to eradicate it from our personalities. This 
means that each of us should strive to discover the deep inner meaning of 
emancipation. We can be completely color blind if we try. - 

Socially, we must move into the human community, beyond all “lillipu- 
tian” loyalties, to use Sorokin’s striking phrase. This is also Liston Pope’s 
meaning of the Kingdom Beyond Caste, the name of his excellent little book 
on this problem. Our work on the local level will be the real test. We should 
work on such specific issues as open occupancy in housing and inclusive mem- 
bership in our churches. We must expect this development to work from both 
directions at once. Integration is a two-way street. 

Politically, we must develop a brotherhood solidarity in the nation and in 
the world. A good beginning for the nation might be a movement supporting 
the brotherhood solidarity fund already mentioned, a fund to undergird ne- 
cessaty resistance to the evil with an economic security based upon our brother- 
hood. It is important right now to get behind the ousted resisters in Hay- 
wood and Fayette counties in West Tennessee, and the many more Haywood 
and Fayette counties, before our freedom struggle can be carried to its con- 
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clusion. Such a program carried out here locally and extended throughout the 
nation in a great brotherhood solidarity movement can be real and effective. 


Internationally, we must find practical ways to support and strengthen 
all of the movements for genuine independence and for overthrow of tyranny 
or of economic domination. A similar solidarity movement to that of the na- 
tion, of people of all nations might be developed which would support the 
establishment of justice for all the underdeveloped peoples under minimum 
world law which could guarantee to them equality of citizen status and op- 
portunity for development of them and their countries. 
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FOCUS ON THE HUMAN CONDITION 


HENRY WINTHROP 











INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ON HUMAN SOCIETY 


The human condition, both now and for the forseeable future, will be 
largely the result of factors which center directly or indirectly on the influence 
of science and technology on human life. The accelerating rate of scientific 
discovery and invention which, at the present time, appears to be doubling 
every ten years, can produce change faster than man can adjust to it. The im- 
pact of science and technology on our lives will clearly depend in the West 
upon the speed and imagination with which new discoveries will be exploited 
by the private sector of the economy. This sector has to stand aside without 
protest, and not interfere with the utilization of invention and discovery where 
these threaten its financial investments. Where such invention and discovery 
threaten to be immediately rather than gradually disruptive, such good will is 
not likely to be forthcoming and can equitably be encouraged only by a na- 
tional willingness to underwrite the acceptability of industrially drastic innova- 
tion through some form of social insurance against technological obsolescence. 
The more gradual exploitation of major developments seems to be cushioned at 
present by tax write-offs on obsolescence and on research and development, the 
control of new technology which threatens financial disaster by means of patent 
pools and similar fiscal devices. No voices are calling hysterically for a mora- 
torium on science and technology as they did in the depression thirties, and 
when the voice of the turtle is today heard throughout the land it is chiefly 
because of the impact of science, technology, and automation on the prospects 
of unemployment. 

Of equal importance in this connection is the extent to which the methods 
of science will invade the managerial and administrative domains. These are 
largely being given expression through the periodic workshops and seminars 
provided for modern executives by The American Management Association as 
well as through a growing army of experts in modern industry who are applying 
such skills as operations research, decision theory and game theory, and a host 
of novel logical, mathematical, and social science methods of analysis to the area 
of decision which was once the peculiar intuitive preserve of management. 
Another factor of great promise in speeding up the impact of science and 
technology will be the celerity with which the educational process at all levels 
makes the most general findings and thoughtways of science available to all 
and the imagination which the educator can bring to bear in emphasizing the 
interdisciplinary nature of scientifc thought, and in focusing clearly on the 
manner in which scientific and technological discovery bring about social 
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change. Finally, we should note the importance of speeding up the process of 
exporting all the fruits of the scientific revolution of our time to underdeveloped 
countries—a hugely difficult problem for social, psychological, cultural, and 
religious reasons. There is no body of expertise on what to do here. 

All our conquests, however, will be of little avail if the finest fruits of 
the humanist tradition in art, philosophy, and religion are not drawn upon to 
help determine the new directions men must take. The greatest triumphs of 
the intellect in science and technology and in logic and mathematics will be as 
dust and ashes if we forget the New Testament adage ‘Though ye speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, if ye have not love, ye are as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal.” The educated will translate this into a demand for 
good will. The plain man will say “You gotta have a heart.” In either case 
you have to be something of an existentialist. The renascence of the existen- 
tialist tradition may be crushed prematurely; but it will have to be drawn upon 
to give substance and value to the glories of the intellect. In a subsequent is- 
sue the imbalance shown here will be redressed by turning thought to the voice 
of the heart and the spirit, particularly to the voice of those who have given 
some thought to the proper channeling of the fruits of science and technology 
so that these may serve man. 


Education 


The impact that education has on the human condition receives far less 
treatment than it deserves. The world labors on under the notion that a proper 
education for its prospective leadership is a humanistic and belletristic one, 
aided and abetted preferably by legal training whenever the individual seriously 
intends a career in politics or statesmanship. The fact is missed that scientific 
thoughtways and some knowledge of natural and social science are imperative 
if one is to achieve a better and more relevant understanding of social change, 
modern history, economies of rising expectations, and the aspirations of subject 
peoples everywhere. The prejudices of the literary mind have been fought in 
the past in such excellent volumes as George Lundberg’s Can Science Save Us? 
Lundberg is a distinguished social scientist, and perhaps his criticisms were less 
telling than they should have been because of the ambiguous scientific status 
with which the layman tends to view the social sciences. These are everybody’s 
pastures in lay eyes. Now a second attempt has been made to overcome the 
scientific ignorance of decision-makers with a monolithic, humanistic bias. 
C. P. Snow has addressed himself to the same task that Lundberg set for him- 
self some years ago. His effort is entitled The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution (Cambridge University Press, 1959). Snow is peculiarly fitted for 
this task. He is both one of Britain’s outstanding novelists and outstanding 
scientists; he can, therefore, not be accused of ideological, educational bias to- 
wards either group. Snow feels that world political and moral leadership and 
the administrative effort to tackle the large issues of our time should be infused 
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not only by the imagination, sympathy, breadth, perspective, feeling, and wide- 
ranging cultural identifications of the humanists, but also by a knowledge of some 
of the basic fundamental principles of modern science, which find universal 
application in technology, invention, and planning; and whose social and eco- 
nomic impacts on the lives of all of us have to be clearly grasped if we are to 
guide properly our own destinies. Snow can best be understood in his own 


words: 


...I believe the intellectual life of the whole of western society is 
increasingly being split into two polar groups... . 

Literary intellectuals at one pole—at the other scientists, and 
as the most representative, the physical scientists. Between the two a 
gulf of mutual incomprehension—sometimes (particularly among the 
young) hostility and dislike, but most of all lack of understanding. 
They have a curious distorted image of each other. Their attitudes 
are so different that, even on the level of emotion, they can’t find 
much common ground. Non-scientists tend to think of scientists as 
brash and boastful. ...Then they hear a much louder voice, that of 
another archetypal figure, Rutherford, trumpeting: ‘This is the 
heroic age of science! This is the Elizabethan age!’ Many of us 
heard that, and a good many other statements beside which that was 
mild; and we weren't left in any doubt whom Rutherford was casting 
for the role of Shakespeare. What is hard for the literary intellectuals 
to understand, imaginatively or intellectually, is that he was absolutely 
right. ... 

The non-scientists have a rooted impression that the scientists 
are shallowly optimistic, unaware of man’s condition. On the other 
hand, the scientists believe that the literary intellectuals are totally 
lacking in foresight, peculiarly unconcerned with their brother men, 
in a deep sense anti-intellectual, anxious to restrict both art and 
thought to the existential moment. And so on. Anyone with a 
mild talent for invective could produce plenty of this kind of subter- 
ranean back-chat. On each side there is some of it which is not en- 
tirely baseless. It is all destructive. Much of it rests on misinter- 
pretations which are dangerous. (pp. 4-6). 


Snow points out that most scientists are ignorant of literature and the 


arts, of books with sweep, power and ideas which have the strength to move 
men and make history. On the other hand, the literary intellectuals are tone 
deaf to the significance of science, deliberately so and rather cocky about it, 
completely unwilling to face up to its meaning for the human condition. Says 


Snow: 
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As with the tone-deaf, they don’t know what they miss. They 
give a pitying chuckle at the news of scientists who have never read 
a major work of English literature. They dismiss them as ignorant 
specialists. Yet their own ignorance and their own specialisation is 
just as startling. A good many times I have been present at gather- 
ings of people who, by the standards of the traditional culture, are 
thought highly educated and who have with considerable gusto been 
expressing their incredulity at the illiteracy of scientists. Once or 
twice I have been provoked and have asked the company how many 
of them could describe the Second Law of Thermodynamics. The 
response was cold: it was also negative. Yet I was asking something 
which was the scientific equivalent of: Have you read a work of 
Shakespeare's? 

I now believe that if I had asked an even simpler question such 
as, What do you mean by mass, or acceleration, which is the scienti- 
fic equivalent of saying, Can you read ?—not more than one in ten of 
the highly educated would have felt that I was speaking the language. 
So the great edifice of modern physics goes up, and the majority of 
the cleverest people in the western world have about as much insight 
into it as their neolithic ancestors would have had. (pp. 15-16). 


Snow is, of course, interested in closing the gap between the two cul- 
tures. If this is not done, he feels man will learn to control his own ecology 
without even knowing what purposes and values he is trying to achieve. In 
as much as the humanist tradition has had a long headstart, the process of 
closing the gap will consist of a heavy injection of modern science, mathematics, 
and the scientific thoughtways into geveral education. The educational ship 
will have to lighten its ballast in the literary direction and take on board 
another load of ballast in the scientific direction but—and this is most im- 
portant—both kinds of ballast will have to be on board. 


It is difficult to give the flavor of this slim volume which does so much 
to arouse us to the educational polarization of our culture and the archaic 
overemphasis on the humanities as a result of historical accident. Snow lays 
down some general requirements for changed curricula and objectives, parti- 
cularly as these relate to the Western task of pulling all mankind into the 
twentieth or, at least, the twenty-first century. Equally he stresses a renovation 
in our thoughtways that will make clear the overwhelming relevancy, power, 
use, value, and necessity of the scientific attitude and method, of logical 
analysis and functional thinking, without sacrificing the values inherent in the 
humanistic tradition. As he clearly points out, unless the educational weight 
is shifted to science and the scientific outlook, the improvement of the human 
condition will be a most difficult operation, subject at any time to the whim of 
those dark, Satanic forces which still linger within modern man. These, of 
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course, are not eliminated by scientific understanding and outlook. They are 
merely held in check by them. 

Ancillary to what Snow has to say is a brief article by William Barry Fur- 
long which appeared in The New Republic (March 13, 1961), entitled ‘Those 
Skilled Barbarians.’’ This piece has stirred up a mild ferment and is worth 
bringing to the attention of our readers. Furlong, an engineer, is concerned 
with the failure of engineering education. Whereas Snow has accused literary 
intellectuals of being scientific illiterates, Furlong accuses engineers of not 
only being humanistic illiterates but also professional illiterates. He says: 


.. It is clear that the major fault of our engineers is not that they 
don’t know what Shakespeare and Shaw are all about but that they 
don’t know what science and engineering are all about. They lack 
not simply a world culture but the common culture of their own pro- 
fession. (p. 11). 


Furlong illustrates anecdotally the humanistic ignorance of instructors in en- 
gineering. The basic weakness of engineering education is that it lacks an 
interdisciplinary emphasis. The engineering instructor is afflicted with cultural 
tunnel-vision and, at times, seems one step removed in mentality from the Caliph 
who burned the Alexandrian library. Furlong says: 

We must make sure that he (the engineering instructor) learns, 

appreciates, and communicates to his students that there are many 
enormously important values in life that cannot be measured in micro- 
seconds or megatons. To do this, we must first arm the engineering 
teacher with an ability to relate one course and another, one course 
and the entire curriculum; the student-engineer, his studies, his future 
work, and his world. We studied physics and the laws of Newton 
but not Newton’s impact upon the world of thought or philosophy. 
We studied Einstein without mentioning him or his work as another 
pivotal moment in the great tides of history and philosophy. (‘‘It 
took me until my senior year to realize that physics is a branch of 
philosophy,” one graduate of another engineering school has said. 
He was precocious. ) 

On the morning after the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, my freshman chemistry classmates burst eagerly into the 
classroom. We had been studying atomic structure and the nucleus of 
the atom and we believed, with the innocence of the young, that our 
professor would breathe life into a dull text by plagiarizing a few 
headlines. We were wrong. On the blackboard in the classroom, 
behind the smiling face of the professor, was the announcement: ‘We 
will not discuss the atomic bomb or any aspect of today’s news.’ 

It was a triumph of engineering education. (p. 12). 
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Neither Snow nor Furlong are stirring up a tempest in a teapot. Too 
much scientism and too much bureaucratization of the spirit have been all too 
evident in our time. These have repelled the most sensitive humanists of our 
age who have refused to cut the threads which bound them to the most ancient 
of all our traditions—the existentialist roots of the arts, religion, and philosophy. 
By the same token, indifference to the structural and metrical features of Nature 
and ignorance of the degree to which science and technology now pervade all 
of modern lite and are the major factors which produce social change, can no 
longer be tolerated. It is up to the modern educator to take stock of the scienti- 
fic revolution of our time and so revamp the curriculum that it will reflect the 
two cultures. 





Life Expectancy, Population, Space 


In the current Rat Race for abundance, security, and comfort and the 
Elysium of effortlessness towards which chiefly the West seems headed but 
for which the rest of the world seems only too willing to prepare, little effort 
is being made by technically competent social thinkers to extrapolate into the 
future the consequences of our present institutional behavior. If present de- 
signs for living and contemporary notions of the good life provided by our 
mass culture should continue, what profound changes in living would these 
imply for tomorrow's humanity in the decades just ahead? That most dis- 
tinguished French scholar, Jean Fourastié, author of many outstanding technical 
volumes devoted to complex social studies, whose training has been in political 
science, engineering, and law, and who is economic advisor to the Commissariat 
General of the Monnet Plan and president of its commission on manpower, has 
ventured into this highly unstructured territory of social and demographic pro- 
jection in a paper in Diogenes (Winter, 1960) entitled “Three Comments 
on the Near Future of Mankind.” Fourastié is peculiarly fitted for this task for 
he is a twentieth century Da Vinci in depth, having made major technical con- 
t.ibutions to such fields as economics, sociology, insurance, accounting, and 
social philosophy, as well as studies on the effects of technical progress on 
professional activity, on revenues, profits, economic crises, and salary levels. 
His work offers a thorough economic and social analysis of our times and any- 
thing which Fourastié has to say should be given serious attention. 

Fourastié devotes some effort to three demographic projections into the 
future: the average life expectancy and its consequences, the problem of 
stabilizing the population, and the quantity of space. Using French popula- 
tion data, under the first of his projections Fourastié reports, among other 
data, that by the year 2000 the life expectancy at birth will be 77 for males and 
78 for females; average age at marriage—26 (m) and 24 (f); median age at 
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death of married persons—79 (m) and 81 (f); average length of marriage— 
46 years; average number of births per marriage—2.2; average age of average 
child at the death of the first deceased of his two parents—55; average age of 
male workers by 1975—42; and the age of the youngest workers by 1975—16. 
He says: 
Even an imperfect assessment of the human condition will en- 
able one to understand how different an attitude these new increases 
in life expectancy must bring about in the mind of the average man. 
In former times death was in the midst of life as the cemetery is in the 
middle of a village. Since then, death, poverty, and suffering are 
retreating. They are no longer considered as man’s harsh com- 
panions, created to constrain him to the spiritual life and to moral 
progress, but, like accidents and amputations, as unfortunate happen- 
ings, contrary to man’s true nature and not only to be fought, but 
minimized and concealed. (pp. 5-6) 


Under the second of his projections Fourastié reports that by the year 
2000, 980 children per thousand will reach the average age of marriage where- 
as the traditional figure has been 450. He also notes that the earth’s popula- 
tion will be 6,300 million by 2000 (the American radio reported on April 2, 
1961 that the official world population figure had passed 3 billion for 1961). 
According to Jean Bourgeois-Pichat a man of the year 2100 will have an everage 
life span of 80 years. Present world population has been achieved with an 
average natural fecundity rate of 4.1 or 4.2 children to the average marriage. 
This is a marriage which produces on the average six children per complete 
family defined as a family in which both parents are living at least until the 
mother reaches the age of 50. Fourastié says: 


Now, in the future, almost all families will be complete fami- 
lies. Moreover, the advances in medicine, in the interest of the in- 
dividual, reduce and will reduce the incidence of congenital sterility. 
Natural fecundity would, then, produce at least six children per 
average family. Assuming a constant rate of celibacy, about ten per- 
cent, a reproduction rate of 1.65 would double the number of the po- 
tential parents in twenty years, which would lead humanity into a 
rate of growth twice as rapid as the present and beginning with the 
present population of three billion, would amount to 7o0 billion in 
a century and a half. 

I say this only to show what would be produced in the near fu- 
ture by the extension of the millenary birth rate, which demographers 
call the ‘natural or spontaneous birth rate.’ If one assumes that this 
is excluded, one assumes that the sexual behavior of present-day and 
future mankind differs, and will differ, greatly from his natural be- 
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havior. (Data) show that, even with the birth rate greatly reduced, 
the long-term increases remain large. Notably, an increase of 100 per 
cent is produced in sixty-five years by this. rate of an average of three 
children per family, a rate which seems very restrictive from the in- 
dividual and family point of view in a wealthy society where the 
problems of patrimony are hardly posed; where full employment, the 
reduction of professional work, comfort in the profession, and abun- 
dance of leisure more or less relieve parents of the worry of establish- 
ing their children; where, finally, the risk of death, suffering, sick- 
ness will be reduced to very low degrees in both young and adult 
years. (p. 11) 


Under his third projection, the quantity of space, Fourastié discusses four 
types of human space needs: space to produce agricultural produce, space to 
manufacture commodities, shelter, and recreational space. The first type of 
space limited population up to the industrial revolution. The agricultural re- 
volution of our time is diminishing the need for space of this type. The se- 
cond type of space takes up too little room to act as a check upon population. 
The third type has not been expanding significantly enough to become a 
check upon population, perhaps because of the trend to build upward in urban 
residential communities. The last type of space will disappear almost en- 
tirely, according to Fourastié. He says: 


... The average man of tomorrow will be rich, much richer than was 
the rich man of yesterday in food products and in manufactured 
goods; he will be gorged with vitamins, oranges and pineapples, aero- 
planes, electric razors, and even classical music—but when the con- 
temporary of Voltaire was rich, he had a large house in the heart of 
a vast park, an island of humanity in an almost virgin Nature. That. 
allows us to dream of what life in Western Europe would be today 
if the advance in the standard of living could have been accomplished 
since the eighteenth century while maintaining a fixed level of popu- 
lation. Despite his almost immeasurable primary and secondary 
riches, our rich grandson will neither be able to live in nor build him- 
self such houses because of lack of space.... (p. 16). 





Scientific Management 


In Impact of Science on Society (Vol. XI, 1961, No. 1) M. Zvegintzov, a 
scientist with technical and commercial experience in the chemical and allied 


industries, presents an account of what shape a philosophy of management will 
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take in the near future, for firms, industries, and communities. In an article en- 
titled “Management in a Modern Scientific and Technological Age,” the author 
marshals data not available from accepted books of reference. He draws in 
large measure from a practical knowledge of technological and economic prob- 
lems in a number of European countries and from his own work in long-term 
planning for the National Research Development Corporation in the United 
Kingdom. The author begins by stressing the personal characteristics required 


for managers in the future: 


A modern economy is a jigsaw of all kinds of human beings, 
thus human relations are an essential factor in management. The 
scientist who aspires to management must, in addition to being ca- 
pable of clear and precise thought, be a good mixer, and should not 
imagine that making money is something indecent, or that creative 
thinking is confined to research. If science is to be useful it must 
have a marked impact on the lives of large communities; practical 
results depend on the successful interrelation of technological, com- 
mercial, financial, and sociological factors and not on scientific 
achievement alone. For this, great specialization is not necessary, an 
appreciation of how the parts fit in, of the various factors affecting 
them, and to what extent, plus an appreciation of points of view and 
education other than scientific are important.... (p. 55). 


He points out that automation is increasingly displacing labor, and that a cardi- 
nal principle of well-intentioned management, planning technological inno- 
vations, must be to take no steps until the manpower implications have been 
studied and careful provision made to reduce undesirable dislocations. He 
cites as an example the technological revolution progressively being carried out 
by the French National Railways. The drastic reductions in manpower that 
were needed in that situation were followed by the widespread regrading and 
retraining of those displaced. 

For countries, like those of Europe and Asia, with a tradition of craftsman- 
ship, the managerial revolution must take a novel form, namely, a successful 
marriage of the craftsmanship tradition to modern technology. This is parti- 
cularly true for countries whose export dealings with the rest of the world de- 
pend upon the quality of products which carry the hallmark of such crafts- 
manship. The thinking needed to effect such a marriage is coming from the 
new generation of European management, which is less parochially-minded 
than their elders. The author cites from such British industries as the tanning 
industry, boot and shoe industry, textile industry, and the manufacture of opti- 
cal instruments and tinplate, several examples of thinking which was not tradi- 
tion bound. 
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In discussing the human relations problems which are created by techno- 
logical changeover, Zvegintzov points out that they vary with three types of 
factories: namely, those making single or a few off-products for customers’ 
special requirements; those engaged in mass production and assembly from 
components; and those operating continuous automatically controlled processes. 
In the first of these, skilled craftsmen are important; in the second, line and 
staff relations create a ‘‘we’’ and “‘they’’ social psychology within the factory, 
and the operative feels himself to be part of the production line; while in the 
third type, the production process is so highly rationalized that both management 
and operatives understand it; replaceability is achievable to some degree; there 
is a feeling of unity between all shifts, and operatives must possess a higher 
gtade of intelligence than the average. It is this third type, incidentally, 
which tends to dislocate patterns of social structure and prestige within a 
factory. Zvegintzov cites an example from the British textile industry which 
automated. Prior to this innovation, the weaver in charge of a set of looms 
was a craftsman and aristocrat in the operatives’ hierarchy, while the mainte- 
nance man was low-man-on-a-totem-pole. After automation, their roles and 
status were reversed as well as that of their wives in local society. 


In applying management principles of the future to national and regional 
areas, a different philosophy emerges. The author says: 


... Whatever his function, the ‘manager’, for want of a better 
general term, must at the outset get the general ‘feel’ of the area, its 
population and problems; not only of the particular project, or as- 
pect of it on which he is engaged, but how the project must fit into 
the life of the country, what effect it will have on that life, and al- 
so what the general conditions are while it is being pursued. In this 
respect, differences between ‘line’ and ‘staff’ are unimportant. To 
give an example: big hydroelectic schemes (e.g., Kariba Gorge) 
leading to elimination of some areas, planned irrigation of others, 
and the establishment of industries, would involve the rapid removal 
of a tribal population from its territories, and its resettlement in 
modern communities, with all the consequences which this would 
entail. Thereafter, this population would have to be educated to ac- 
cept and take part in industrial activities. In a modern society such 
upheavals would be tackled by an army of experts in all aspects 
whereas those in charge in an underdeveloped area would be com- 
paratively few—so must see each other’s problems and endeavour to 
cover the whole field. This may be termed ‘community develop- 
ment’ and is a powerful factor in training local initiative and re- 
sponsibility; the ‘foreign’ manager can play an important part. (p. 65) 


Two examples in which this management attitude was applied occurred in 
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the Sindri fertilizer and Durgapur steel projects in India. It thus becomes in- 
creasingly clear that practical large-scale regional management is going to de- 
mand of the manager that background in business administration, management, 
science and technology, economics, operations research, linear programming, 
and all the other varied, new, and technical skills which, for instance, the 
American Management Association is now regularly providing through its 
periodic seminars and workshops. It is also becoming increasingly clear, 
however, that the manager of the future with large-scale regional responsibility 
will be burdened in addition with the necessity of acquiring a knowledge of 
regional sociology and cultural anthropology, some knowledge of local politi- 
cal structure, law, history, language and art, some familiarity with local demo- 
graphic, geographic and physiographic data, and presumably anything else 
along interdisciplinary lines which will help him to get the ‘‘feel” of an area. 
This is a large and a taxing order, but apparently there will be no way of avoid- 
ing it if major regional managerial responsibilities are to be successfully ex- 
ecuted. 

Zvegintzov provides an excellent account of those aspects of education 
and training which will be needed for managers, operatives, and the public, 
in connection with these future problems of management. One basic con- 
sideration in this context is the need to be less academic and start capitalizing 
on the increasingly numerous field studies, drawing some common deductions 
from them to provide a body of expertise which management specialists at 
every level could draw upon. The author winds up with a discussion of or- 
ganizational and financial factors which will affect the management philosophy 
of the near future. These can only be successfully handled when management 
can work with operational research teams of every sort who are necessary to 
different types of management enterprise, and who are willing to learn a 
common language through which they can understand one another’s roles and 


problems. 





Utopian City Planning 


An antidote to the questionable type of Utopian thinking which neglects 
human diversity, the existential predicament of man and the need for a society 
of social pluralism, is ably furnished by Martin Meyerson in a paper entitled 
“Utopian Traditions and the Planning of Cities’ which appeared in Daedalus 
(Vol. 90, No. 1, Winter 1961). Myerson is Williams’ Professor of City 
Planning and Urban Research at Harvard University and also Director of the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies at MIT and Harvard. Meyerson distinguishes 
between verbal and visual utopias. The verbal utopias are concerned essential- 
ly with alterations in property, in family, in political, and other institutions. 
Visual utopias have ignored class structure, the economic base, and the process 
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of government to concentrate on such matters as the forms and interrelations 
of housing, workshops, facilities for education and recreation, and the dis- 
tribution of open land. The creators of verbal or social utopias assume men 
will change if social institutions are altered; they also assume men will change 
if the physical environment is made optimal. Both types of utopia tend to 
rest on environmentalistic and moralistic emphases. Creators of both types tend 
to select limited facets of the human condition in dealing with their projections 
and thereby create social caricatures by over-simplification. Twentieth century 
intellectuals tend to be cynically anti-utopian because they have seen the inhu- 
mane societal products of modern political and social ideologies of both the 
Left and the Right; and because creators of utopias neglect the analysis of chang- 
ing social processes; that is, the social implications of given arrangements, and 
concentrate instead on a terminal picture which does not provide for social 
change. In addition, most creators of utopias have thought in abstractions in 
which men’s actions were governed solely by rational considerations. The life 
of feeling is singularly absent from most paper-built utopias. 

Curiously enough, Myerson points out, most actual, experimental, com- 
munity-type utopias (there were over 200 set up in America) failed not because 
of economic disaster, but precisely because they actually achieved economic 
abundance. One wonders if there is a lesson in this for the affluent society. 
Most utopias, past and present, also fail to make room for nonconformist be- 
havior, which hardly makes them likely to appeal to intellectuals in a society 
with individualist traditions. Twentieth century utopias which place their faith 
in mechanization and industrialization make no provision for creating an af- 
filiated sense of community. Frank Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier constructed 
drawing-board utopias aimed at remaking industrial civilization so as to avoid 
the worst blight and pathology against which nineteenth century romantics 
had inveighed. Le Corbusier's ideal was a type of concentrated urbanization, 
Wright's a confederated society of decentralized communities. Neither figure, 
however, dealt with the economic, social, or political aspects of their new so- 
cieties. Meyerson states that the making of social and physical utopias, is 
over. He gives the following reasons: 


When the great social utopias were created, at least two attitudes 
were prevalent: dissatisfaction with present conditions; and hope, 
even confidence, of change through man’s mastery of his environ- 
ment. If people feel complacent, they will not be motivated to change. 
If, on the other hand, they feel powerless and estranged, they will 
lack the courage and energy to venture into the unknown. Many 
contemporary observers have pointed to a combination of affluence 
and apathy that induces a complacency both in Americans and West- 
ern Europeans. On the one hand, high levels of employment and a 
rising standard of living inhibit any popular urge toward change. 
On the other hand, problems that are too complex and too removed 
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from individual competence inhibit a sense of effective action. Thus 
the contemporary utopian folklore is in a sense reinforced by the 
complacency resulting from the material affluence that has spread 


throughout our middle class as well as through many groups of in- 
dustrial workers and by the feeling of impotence deriving from the 
alienation of the citizen from the making of important decisions. By 
reinforcing the theme of automatic abundance, complacency and the 
sense of impotence sap the sources of motivation that in the past pro- 
vided a clientele for social and literary utopias such as Bellamy’s. 
Furthermore, when the imagery of the redesigned physical environ- 
ment is taken over from the sophisticated high culture of a Wright 
or a Le Corbusier by the popular culture of the mass media, the 
prophetic element of such a utopia is lessened. Myerson’s observations 
prompt him to believe that there is little thought or activity through- 
out the world today devoted to the construction of utopias. 


It is difficult for this editor to agree entirely with Meyerson. Some of the 
communitarian colonies of Europe and Latin America have been eminently 
successful, as a reading of Claire Huchet Bishop’s “All Things Common” 
will soon make clear. An experimental, intentional community, based on the 
psychologist Skinner's principles of operant conditioning, is now being tried 
in Massachusetts, at a spot, in fact, which is only a stone’s throw from Meyer- 
son. The journal, Balanced Living, gives frequent accounts of new and ex- 
isting intentional communities, and Ralph Borsodi (This Ugly Civilization, 
Flight from the City)has been active in advising some of the Indian states on 
how to form intentional communities—all this at their own request. There are 
many examples of successful, micro-utopias which could be mentioned. Suc- 
cessful intentional communities have been described in a growing literature 
on the subject available to any reader. 

Meyerson suggests the possibility of development of a formal expertise of 
city planning, experimental in nature, involving the use of different models 
each organized around a different set of principles. Each model would be 
examined in terms of its direct and indirect side effects. Such models would 
unite the best features of verbal and visual utopian thinking and the best 
attitudes of the socioeconomic and physical-environmental tradition. Because 
of the modern promise of technology such model building would encourage an 
urban type of social pluralism and would tend to push the construction of 
utopias out of the armchair stage and transform that task into something of 
an experimental science. 
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India and Its Third Plan 


It has been said that Asia will have to go either the way of India or of 
China, if both these countries are given enough time to exhibit to the world 
their respective successful models of what constitutes the good life. India, as 
a Third Force in the world, wishes to combine a democratic type of socialism 
with the advantages of science and technology, while preserving her family 
and communal life and the best of her traditions. China, as the agent of a 
nineteenth century anachronistic Marxism, which has been translated into a 
twentieth century militant dynamic, wishes to reconstruct society in the image of 
Leviathan devoted to Group Think, Nu-Speak, and domination by the machine 
in both its technological and institutional forms. Most signs thus far un- 
fortunately point to a greater success for China. India, however, is doing quite 
well. Barbara Ward Jackson, in an article entitled ‘India on the Eve of Its 
Third Plan” in Foreign Affairs (Vol. 39, No. 2, January, 1961) discusses the 
goals of India’s Third Five-Year Plan which began in April. Among the ac- 
complishments to date are: The index of industrial production has risen by an 
average of 10 per cent a year over the last decade; the chemical industry has 
doubled; the sector of machine building which is central to India’s strategy for 
growth, has increased over 300 per cent; 6,000,000 new industrial jobs have 
been created, although this achievement has to be weighed against an annual 
population increase of over 8,000,000; productivity in 1955 was one-fifth that 
of the European worker, but now it is a little better than one-half that of the 
same worker and is improving all the time; a mew managerial class has come 
into being with promises to increase tenfold over the next ten years; there has 
been a great upsurge of road building; land reform has reduced the number 
of rent-collecting intermediaries, the Zamindars and Jagirdars; the number of 
farm co-operatives’ share in rural credit is now ten per cent compared with 
three per cent before the Plans; thirty per cent of the country people are better 
off and thirty per cent have not had to lower their standard of living in spite 
of larger families; under the influence of Community Development 80,000 
miles of new rural to major roads have been built and 100,000 improved; and 
agricultural output has been increased forty per cent over the last ten years. 

However, on the liability side of the ledger, Barbara Ward Jackson lists 
a spawning bureaucracy and an excessively cautious, overtaxed, and insufficient 
supply of top-notch decision makers in the Indian Civil Service which contains 
some of the world’s ablest public servants. These functionaries are vested 
with sweeping powers of control over private industry and are directly re- 
sponsible for the giant planning ventures of the public sector. Some setbacks 
facing the Third Five-Year Plan are shortage of managerial and technical 
staff for the public steel plants. The worst setback and deficiency, however, 
facing India’s upward thrust of growth, is the shortage of foreign exchange 
with which to purchase basic machinery, machine-building tools, and the ma- 
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terials they use. The needed foreign exchange cannot be obtained through ex- 
ports because of prohibitive economic factors. 


..-The whole foreign exchange component of planned expan- 
sion—about $5,456,000,000 in the next five years—must come from 
new sources, and since a vast expansion in either exports or private 
investment is ruled out, this is roughly the sum which India has to 
seek in economic assistance from abroad. Without it, the economy 
will either cease to grow sufficiently to keep pace with the built-in 
accelerator of expanding population, or the Government will have to 
impose so severe a program of domestic austerity as to be almost cer- 
tainly incompatible with free choice and free consent. Either way, 
the liberal society will be shown to have no future in Asia. (pp. 


269-70). 


India in 1961 somewhat resembles the Europe of 1947 in the shortage of 
foreign exchange needed for recovery. Europe was rescued from this dead- 
lock by the Marshall Plan. Whether other nations will come forward to as- 
sist India in the same way, at this time, remains to be seen. Casting its shadow 
over the question of whether support of India’s economic effort will constitute 
a good recoverable investment, is the threat of aggression and takeover by Com- 
munist China. Fear of World War III is unfortunately no deterrent to this 
Leviathan, although Communist China may try for a takeover from within, 
using disaffected states in the future, like Kerala. At the same time the large- 
scale democratic socialism sought by the present India government is not wel- 
come in all quarters, nor is India’s desire to borrow foreign exchange always 
approved, particularly by groups and individuals who make much of India’s 
27,000,000 unemployed. Writing in The Indian Libertarian (Vol. 8, No. 18, 
December 15, 1960), Professor G. N. Lawande in an article entitled “‘Unemploy- 
ment, Capital Formation and Economic Growth” has this to say: 


... Free or Market economy would lead to increased production; 
that would reduce unemployment and lastly it would serve as an anti- 
inflationary policy. At present due to deficit financing prices are 
rising. Increased production is the only method that will solve our 
present ills. Increased production can take place only if the private 
sector is given concessions in their productive activities. Investment 
in industries depends upon the psychology of the investor, his will- 
ingness to take risks and invest. In other words investment depends 
upon the marginal efficiency of capital. At present there is no 
atmosphere for the private sector to invest and this is because the 
public sector is trespassing in the field of the private sector. State 
Trading in Food Grains and Cooperative Farming are increasing 
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more and more unemployment. This can be reversed by using more 
and more labour intensive methods. At present our Government is 
emphasizing heavy industries which require a large amount of capital 
and the gestation period is very long. If instead of that we develop 
small scale cottage industries our unemployment would be greatly re- 
duced and the economic growth of our country would not be at the 
mercy of foreign powers. At present our leaders have practically 
mortgaged our country to foreign countries by borrowing a large 
sum of money without realizing whether we would be able to repay 
the loan or not. In spite of heavy expenditure during the last ten 
years we are not able to raise the standard of living of our teeming 
millions. It is to be hoped that the Planners would consider the 
problem of unemployment before finally formulating the Third Five- 
Year Plan. (p. 11). 


This quotation provides a little perspective on the focus of Barbara Ward 
Jackson’s attention. It makes clear that one of the major factors in the pushes 
and pulls of India’s great leap forward is conflict over the question of what 
constitutes the good life, a conflict which is to be found among its educated 
classes. How this conflict will be resolved is anybody’s guess. 





Readers of this Journal will find themselves amply rewarded if they turn 
to the new Journal, Af/as, the magazine of the World Press, (No. 1, March, 
1961). This new Journal, edited by Quincy Howe, is devoted to bringing to 
Americans translations of foreign opinion concerning history-making events, 
using foreign periodicals and newspapers. This is the first time that a ven- 
ture aimed at reducing the amount of American provincialism concerning world 
opinion, has been undertaken. The sections of the first issue are entitled: 
World Press Comment, World Topics, World Ways, The World Looks At the 
U. S. A., World of Arts, World of Letters and Book Reviews. The most 
significant contribution of the first issue is entitled “Africa Explodes: An 
International Symposium.” It carries opinion on events in South Africa and 
Algeria in articles originating from a South African source; a piece which ap- 
peared in The Japan Times, done by a native-born West African, dealing with 
the U. S. S. R. in the Congo; a review on events in Africa done by a Swiss 
foreign correspondent for The Swiss Review of World Affairs; a brief study of 
African leaders by a British journalist writing for The Observer; and another 
on Machiavellian politics in Cairo by a writer for The Spectator of London. 
It also carries a piece representing Belgium’s official viewpoint on the recent 
strikes and disorders in that country, which appeared in The Revue Générale 
Belge; a German writer's view on authoritarian Ethiopia, which appeared in 
Die Zeit of Hamburg; and an article entitled “Portugal’s Possessions: The 
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Next Explosion” from the Brazilian political and literary monthly, Anhembi, 
of Sao Paulo. The reader will come away from this material with the strong 
conviction that the balance of world power will be determined via events in 
Africa over the next four decades—if not sooner. While most of the West 
thinks in terms of two political alternatives—Soviet Communism or Western 
type Democracy—there are actually three alternatives. The third which tends 
to get overlooked easily is the spectrum of available totalitarianisms of the Right. 
A dynamic South Africa, now that she is going it alone, may be unable to 
tolerate the stresses flowing from world opinion and the disapproval of near 
neighbors, and may move to spread the virus of apartheid to other African 
countries not yet wholly within the Soviet or Western orbits. On the princi- 
ple of “misery loves company,” variants of apartheid in other countries may 
be tried even though it would be somewhat insane elsewhere, for the ratio of 
whites to blacks is even less favorable in most other African countries than it 
is in South Africa. This, however, did not daunt the Belgians in the Congo. 
Schwarzenbach says in The Swiss Review of World Affairs (January, 1961): 


... An unfortunate factor aggravating the situation in the Con- 
go was the Flemish character and its effects. Like the Boers in South 
Africa, the flamands regard the color of skin as the criterion of a 
divinely appointed hierarchic order denying the blacks both the right 
and the possibility of evolution as a matter of principle. To this 
almost constitutional lack of understanding was added the further 
difficulty that a small country like Belgium, faced with the ad- 
ministration of too large a colony, has trouble recruiting personnel. 
Narrowmindedness, a lack of education which rendered the problem 
of accepting a different kind of people insoluble, the arrogance of 
small people, the compensation of inferiority complexes with aggres- 
siveness and other factors resulted in a treatment of the Africans in 
the Belgian Congo which must be held primarily responsible for the 
eruption of racial hatred against the whites throughout the colony and 
the persistent attitude of latent distrust of the Belgians. There is 
nothing analogous to this either in the former French or British ter- 
ritories. However, the comparison only applies to the West African 
territories which were in the same position as the Congo, that is, with 
only the barest minimum of “colonials.” Without a doubt decoloni- 
zation will also cause a great deal of trouble where the settlers fear 
black competition or where the whites have taken over the larger part 
of the productive land. The Central African Federation and Kenya 
illustrate this situation most impressively. Although these difficul- 
ties did not exist in the Congo, Belgian policy ended in failure. 
In the entire Congo—with the exception, it seems of the Katanga. 


(pp. 57-58). 
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Another variety of totalitarianism, the imperialism of Salazar’s Portugal, 
is no real threat at present but under political pressure there is no guessing 
what Portugal may do. We still have to remember that in Portugal’s eyes 
her colonies are integrated provinces, a myth created by Portuguese administra- 
tors to which they have succumbed more easily than anyone else. Nor should 
we forget that s/ave Jabor still exists in Portugal’s African territories, an in- 
dication of the colonial ruthlessness of this political entity. Perhaps the greatest 
and most immediate totalitarian menace in Africa has its center in Cairo. En- 
couraged by such aids as the Moslem institution of Holy War, the absence of 
a color line, and a dynamic renascence of Moslem proselytizing activities among 
the colored peoples of Africa, Nasser could conceivably get African peoples to 
look to Cairo as a political Mecca just as Western-style Communists now look 
to Moscow. These, then, are some of the totalitarian whirlpools Africa ex- 
hibits today. We must not forget that there are others too, like Ethiopia. No 
authority is sufficiently prescient to predict whether the future holds the forma- 
tion of some sort of confederation of the Right to oppose democratic and com- 
munist influence. None knows which of these three dynamics will become do- 
minant in Africa. Meanwhile as the struggle for political and cultural in- 
fluence between the three increases, and the continent becomes a ferment of 
hatred and aggression, it is well to remember that the list of countries which 
were still to become independent (as of 1960), which are fighting or may yet 
fight for that independence and are therefore subject to pressures from the 
three dominant types of political influence mentioned, include: Algeria, 
Angola, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, British Cameroons, French Somaliland, 
Gambia, Kenya, Mozambique, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese 
Guinea, Rio de Oro, Rio Muni, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, South West 
Africa, Swaziland, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD TODAY 


It has been the present tendency for far too long to view the problems of 
the world almost solely in terms of their economic implications. Improvement 
of the lot of man is almost invariably thought of in terms of economics. AlI- 
though we are aware that such matters are of basic importance to man’s existence, 
yet we are also conscious that changes in the world have created an unpre- 
cedented need for attention to the social ills and human relations problems 
which now beset man and world society. If we are to approach these problems 
with any real hope of workable solutions we must start by considering men as 
a social being, rather than simply as a creation of economic factors. 

What good is it to give a man a better house, if you do not help him in 
other ways that will make it possible for him to enjoy his improved shelter? 
Why cure the diseases that weaken and cripple him, if you do not provide him 
with the opportunity to make use of his longer life in his more healthy state? 
Does an increase in his wages lead to a better standard of living, if he has no 
access to education or information as well as goods to enable him to spend his 
greater earnings wisely and well and bring him both spiritual and material 
well-being? And what good is greater educational opportunity, if the life- 
chances to use learning are not likewise increased ? 

Our efforts to find answers to these and similar questions and to improve 
the social condition of man have suffered because economic well-being, rather 
than human welfare and human relationships, have been at the heart of our 
thinking and planning. True, we have made notable and positive progress 
in our efforts to feed, clothe, and shelter man, and to relieve him from the af- 
fliction of disease. But we cannot yet look back and say with complete 
satisfaction, ““Look how far we have come!” We still have to go a great distance 
towards achieving a satisfactory state of well-being and dignified acceptance 
and association for most men on earth. 


Population. 


Why do we say this? Let us take a look at the world. It is a basic fact 
that population continues to increase almost everywhere in the world, bringing 
concomitant problems to both the developed and the less developed parts of 
the world. The dilemma of this increase in population is not so much that it is 
rising on a global scale, but that it is rising most sharply in those countries 
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which can least afford to cope with the increase. The number of live births is 
estimated at 51 per thousand in the Sudan as against 22.6 in Australia. It is 
almost 50 in Guatemala as against 27.5 in Canada. And these figures must be 
understood in the context that it has become a first and avowed objective of 
less developed nations to increase life expectancy, and despite continuing dis- 
parity between nations this is being achieved, as the span at all ages is sub- 
stantially lengthened. For example, in Ceylon the life expectancy of males at 
birth was 32.7 in 1920; and in 1961 this figure has gone past 60.3 years. 


Food 


The population question must also be seen in relation to the food situation. 
In an average day in the United States the typical urban worker eats almost 
4Y, pounds of food, including milk and dairy products, meats, fruits and 
vegetables, eggs, cereals, and sugar. His counterpart in India will have 
consumed slightly more than a pound of food in the same period and 85 per 
cent of it will be rice; the Indian may eat less than 10 pounds of meat a year. 
If standards of living are to be raised, food production must be increased at a 
rate greater than that of population growth. 

On a world scale this is happening, but the problem remains, for in those 
nations which are in greatest need of food the margin of increase is either 
slight or negligible. In general, agricultural production is rising approximately 
one per cent faster than population, and this margin of gain is true for Asia 
and the Near East (although the ratio of food to population in Asia is three 
per cent behind prewar figures). In Latin America the gain is slightly less 
than one per cent, and in Africa food production is not quite keeping abreast of 
population increase. In North America both are advancing at about the same 
pace, but only because of restrictions placed on crop growing. In Europe the 
margin of agricultural production over population is greatest. 

Still the disparity in food production among countries continues. In Ja- 
pan farmers get three to four times the yield from each hectare of arable land 
that their counterparts in India get. As for other Asian nations, although they 
may excel in rice production, and despite the fact that 70 per cent of the people 
are engaged in agriculture (as against the 45 per cent for Russia, 30 per cent 
for Europe, and only 15 per cent for North America), all the Asian nations are 
behind these countries in the production of most other agricultural staples. 

The world has become calorie-conscious, but for different reasons. Those 
who worry about having too generous a caloric allotment are a tiny global 
minority, as long as 430 million Indians average 1890 calories a day, and 27.5 
million Filipinos average 1940. Ireland has the world’s highest average daily 
intake of calories with 3510; the typical Dane consumes 3420. These statistics 
are obviously important, in view of the relationship between calories and work 
output potential. People whose caloric intake is 2000 or less per day cannot 
work as hard or produce as much as those whose intake is twice as great, and 
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the lower production of the farmer tends to perpetuate their substandard diets. 
They lack sufficient money to pay for the machinery, fertilizer, and other 
equipment needed to increase yields; yet without expanding production they are 
without means to provide the capital required. 


Health and Medical Facilities 


The physical well-being of the individual depends not only on the quantity 
and quality of the food he eats, but also on his general level of health. Although 
advances in medicine and extension of health services in all parts of the world 
have added to both population and food problems, few would argue that we 
should reject modern methods of disease control. Death may come early in 
many parts of the earth, but nowhere is life held cheap. At least five times 
as many infants under one year of age will die in Ghana as in the Netherlands; 
the intensity of the individual sorrow of their parents will be no less because 
more of them suffer grief. 

Roughly speaking, one person in twenty suffers from the tropical disease 
of bilharziasis, and one in thirty from malaria. In tropical Africa alone there 
are 20 million victims of river blindness (onchocerciasis) while trachoma, 
another eye disease, claims 400 million victims throughout the world; leprosy 
afflicts more than 12 million. These vast numbers needing treatment must be 
judged against the fact that the number of hospital beds of all types available 
in African and Asian countries generally averages fewer than one per 1000 
population. In Europe, North America, parts of Latin America and Israel, 
there is one doctor for every 500-800 persons, while in many of the developing 
nations there is one doctor for each 10,000 or 20,000 people. 

Despite the obvious need, nationals of most of the less developed nations 
are only slowly being trained as doctors. At the beginning of 1961 it was 
reported from Leopoldville that for the Republic of the Congo then the number 
in training was zero. The population of Burma and Argentina are comparable, 
yet Burma has only 393 doctors for its 20,000,000 people while Argentina has 
25,500; Indonesia has about 25,000,000 more people than Brazil but 22,000 
doctors fewer. Libya has 6 dentists for 1,153,000 people; Ghana 17 for 7,000, 
000; French Somaliland one for nearly 60,000 persons. Nigeria has only one 
hospital bed for every 3000 individuals and Iran one for every 2000. 

This bleak condition is reflected in the life expectancy figures. A little 
girl born in Norway, if she fulfills the statistical average for her sex and country, 
will reach the age of 75. A boy born in a rural area of the Republic of Guinea 
is now given no more than 31 years of life. Of every tooo infants born live 
in Sweden, 16 will die before they are a year old; but almost eight times that 
number will not survive in Chile. In general, life expectancy can be said to 
be 7o years or more for many of the industrially advanced countries, and 
between 20 and 50 years for most of the others. 
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Education 


Today more than half the adults in the world are illiterate. In some 20 
countries only 5 per cent can read and write, and in at least 100 countries less 
that 50 per cent can do this. Of the more than 700,000,000 adult illiterates 
approximately 100,000,000 are in Africa and more than a half billion in Asia, 
and we must remember that in some places the rate of illiteracy is in 196r still 
more than 90 per cent. In the United States there are a half million college 
or university graduates annually, with more than one-fifth with scientific or 
technical specialization. The USSR turns out more than 300,000 persons from 
institutes of higher learning, while Indonesia, with some 100,000,000 people 
graduates little more than a thousand per year, while as yet the Congo graduates 
not a single one. Ecuador graduates fewer than 500 or one in 10,000. 

More than 60 countries each have at least one million illiterate adults. 
One of these is the United States where there are between three and four 
million, but this represents only 11/, or 2 per cent of the entire population. 
In countries like Japan, Canada, Australia, Denmark, Greenland, and the 
United Kingdom, among others, illiteracy is estimated at one to two per cent or 
less. 


Housing 


In the area of housing, statistics are not very useful, since local needs and 
standards are affected by such factors as population density, climatic considera- 
tions, architectural style preferences, and social mores, in addition to economic 
resources. Nevertheless, there is significance in the fact that nearly 93 per 
cent of all dwellings in rural Nicaragua have one or two rooms, while the per- 
centage of such dwellings in urban Canada or the Netherlands is less than 6 
per cent; and that the average number of persons per room in Guatemala is more 
than three, while it is less than one in Australia, the United States, United King- 
dom, and Switzerland. Whereas almost all of the houses in urban Denmark 
have piped water inside, this is true of only about a third in the Dominican Re- 
public, Greece, Turkey, or Yugoslavia. 


Although rural areas abound in housing difficulties, as even this sketchy 
picture reveals, there is no doubt that the point of greatest pressure in both 
developed and developing countries is felt in the urban communities. No de- 
veloping country can afford to reduce its rate of construction in the near future. 
Russia is still suffering a severe shortage, but it has increased its rate of new 
construction from 7 per thousand in 1957 to 14.4 per thousand in 1959. Europe 
ranges from favorable trends in Western and Central countries to chronic 
shortages in Southern Europe, and low rates of construction without any in- 
dication of rapid improvement in much of Eastern Europe. The United States 
has moved from 7 to 9 per thousand for the same period, and although the 
over-all quantity of housing is adequate, its cities have pockets of special needs 
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on the part of middle-income families with several children, the elderly, and 
low-income migrants. Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East 
show no substantial progress in the housing field. Here the urban masses 
are frequently living under near-intolerable overcrowded conditions, worsened 
by recent increases in population density. 

The inevitable result of population growth, increased efficiency on the 
farms, mechanization, and industrialization, is large-scale migration from the 
hinterland into the cities, thereby compounding a situation of overcrowding 
and want, especially in the very countries where there is already a critical 
housing problem. This point is vividly highlighted by a calculation that in 
the next quarter-century India might expect to have to provide additional hous- 
ing in its urban areas alone for at least 200,000,000 more people, if the current 
rates of population increase continue. 


Income 


Per capita income is a measure of the individual’s ability to afford the ma- 
terial goods which make up his standard of living, as well as investment in 
such assets as tools, education, or skills which will help him to raise his standard. 
But income statistics can be vastly misleading. A farmer with an annual re- 
turn of $500 might well be better off than his urban relative earning the same 
annual wage because the farmer may grow all or most of his food needs. Also 
housing costs may be twice as high in one area as in another, thus rendering im- 
possible any true comparison. But it cannot be gainsaid that an income of 
$100 or less per year, under any circumstances and anywhere in the world, does 
not allow even a minimum acceptable standard of living. In at least 88 coun- 
tries the per capita daily income is the equivalent of fifty cents or less, and in 
57 of these countries—in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America— 
the figure is even lower: $100 or less per year; in 48 more favored countries 
it is between $200-599. In only 19 countries of the world does the average 
person take home $600 or more per year. This includes the United States 
where the latest figures show per capita income in excess of $2500. 


Employment 


In the more developed countries there continues to be a high level of de- 
mand for labor, with increases in the number of employed (in nonagricultural 
occupations) matching or exceeding the growth of the labor force, except for 
temporary setbacks in some countries during periods of economic readjustment. 
Unemployment remains at low levels in comparison with prewar years, although 
in the United States and Canada, for example, the rate is currently around six 
and nine per cent respectively. Trends in less developed nations are influenced 
by changes in economic structure and the rate of development; during the past 


decade new job openings in them have lagged behind the increase in the labor 
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force as a result of the growth of population, so that conditions of chronic un- 
employment and underemployment have grown worse. The continued move- 
ment into the cities has meant that part of the concealed rural unemployment is 
now becoming visible unemployment. 


Wages 


Trends in wages reveal that real wages have increased in more advanced 
countries in manufacturing; but in other activities wages are moving upward 
less rapidly. (The information here relates only to cash earnings and does 
not account for fringe benefits, which in recent periods have been liberalized in 
many countries for various types of workers.) In the less advanced countries 
data on wages are extremely limited and scanty but what there is points to very 
few gains, if any. Since wage trends indicate that rising real incomes are 
likely to be found in highly industrialized countries, nations most in need of 
an increasing standard of living are at a disadvantage in attaining it. 


Some Principles and Suggested Action 


Now even this brief overview is enough to demonstrate that the great 
gaps between the social condition of man at this point in history and the ideal 
situation we would all want for him cannot be easily removed by one or even a 
few nations, no matter how wealthy or technologically advanced they may be. 
The difficulties require the utmost effort on the part of every nation to assume 
its responsibility for alleviating some, if not all, of the many problems noted. In 
approaching a program certain fundamental principles must be understood if 
we are to prepare to advise specific remedies. 

First, nationalism, the forceful concept and human movement of the day 
in the less developed lands, transformed into political independence, becomes 
identified with freedom. No matter how you say it—/iberté, merdeka, urhuru, 
or free-DOM!—it is an emotional driving force today of the greatest im- 
portance. Some are fearful of this emphasis on political autonomy; others 
denigrate the rising peoples of Asia and Africa as foolish for expecting free- 
dom to cure all problems; still others feel that former political subordinates are 
not yet sufficiently “civilized” or cultivated to deserve it. All such thinking, 
of course, interferes and creates barriers in the interrelationships of men and 
nations. 

If we are to overcome the many social deficiences that now plague mankind, 
we must do away with this kind of thinking, overcome these obstacles, and 
make an attack on the thesis of nations as being “less developed.” They are 
“less developed” only in a materialistic sense, in a framework which emphasizes 
economic matters rather than people. While new nations look forward to 
strengthening their economies, they want and need respect for themselves as 
people, as the equal of all other human beings, and for basic elements in their 
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own societies and cultures that will restore in them the kind of dignity they 
felt in their historic past, before the impact of the outer world affected their 
fundamental traditions and social structure, their life-ways and modes of 
thought, their patterns of existence and the philosophy by which they lived. 
Any such program, of course, should begin and rest mainly in the hands of the 
people in their own nations, and be under the administration and supervision of 
locally trained persons who understand both the psychology of their society and 
modern techniques, skills and their application towards the solution of social 
problems. The participation of local citizens would not preclude, of course, 
the help of outside professionals or technicians needed in any over-all program; 
these would be “opposite numbers” to local people in the work of such a plan. 


For too long a time we have tended to assume that improving the social 
situation of man required only an economic program. Feed, clothe, house him 
well, and pay him a good wage, then prejudice will fade away, conflict dis- 
appear, and the relations of men will take on a quiet, sociable form of mutual 
acceptance and tolerance. But this is not the case. Although the matter of 
how better to utilize a nation’s potential physical wealth is not a simple one, 
the task of making more effective use of its human resources, and especially 
in constructive ways, is infinitely more difficult. It is, however, a job that 
over the long haul will bring more lasting results in a wider area of human 
activity. The question is more than one of training more skilled manpower in 
the vocational sense. What we need to do is focus on the development of 
higher and middle-level administrative, scientific, and technical personnel as 
we facilitate the social as well as the productive adjustment of the mass worker 
or the new labor force, especially in the urban areas of the newer nations. 


Now that we recognize that the world is interdependent, that mankind is, 
in a sense, indivisible, we might consider the institution of what might be 
called the Opposite Number Assistance Program. This plan would rest on the 
philosophy that assistance from one nation to another is an act of sharing by 
equals, not an act of charity. ONAP would eliminate paternalism, a practice 
which has no place in the relations of sovereign nations functioning on a basis 
of human equality. Such a program would require that all nations in their 
own self-interest accept a proportionate share of the responsibility for the 
achievement of a rapidly expanding world economy and control over the rate 
of increase in the world’s population. We propose that each nation make ef- 
forts on its own to speed its own development, then assist other nations in ac- 
cordance with its means. No nation is so rich it cannot benefit from an ex- 
panding world economy, and none so poor that it cannot help others. It is this 
give-and-take process, the key to smooth functioning in human affairs, which can 
enable all nations to know that they are making a contribution from their 
assets and carrying their fair share of the burden, that puts ONAP on a plane 
of operational equality for all. For this is a plan that would place the em- 
phasis upon people and their welfare. Efforts towards over-all development 
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of a nation would be predicated on the assumption that nothing must overlook 
the human element as the focal center of all activities; the goal of a healthy, 
reasonably happy, and adjusted population within their own culture and sphere 
of living is paramount. Under this plan the relationship of man to man, of 
man to society, and of man to his needs receives constant attention. 


These objectives can be carried out within a program of mutual aid. Hu- 
man beings in need would help each other do for themselves, rather than having 
things done for them, as has been the practice in the past. This is essentially a 
program of self-help with the help of others. Emphasis would shift from 
economic assistance to programs with man at the center as a social being capable 
of helping himself overcome the many problems which make life so bleak. It 
means giving all people a stake in improving their own well-being. And 
surely none will gainsay that man does best in solving his own problems when 
he is deeply involved in finding answers for himself with the aid of those whom 
he had a hand in selecting. 

We are well aware of the fact that the proposal made here may have de- 
fects, and that it is only a suggestion. But a start, in ameliorating the problems 
that weaken so many of the people of the world and cause continuous conflict 
between them, has to be made somewhere. For in the words of Phillip M. 
Klutznick, United States representative to the Economic and Social Consul of 
the United Nations: 


If we accept the justice of the claim that the less developed countries 
may have on all of us who are more fortunate, then we must demon- 
strate the forthrightness and courage to help and not to hinder them 
in the realization of their hopes for their people. This will make for 
hard decisions and difficult choices for contributing nations no less 
than recipient nations. It may create disagreeable hours of difference. 
The temptation to provide easy and visible answers is very great in the 
highly-charged political atmosphere in which we live. But we must 
mold the instruments and policies which recognize that it is not gov- 
ernments nor plants that are the prize object that we build. It is to 
people, to whom our devotion must attach. In the ultimate the test 
must be in what we do—will it elevate just a little higher the certainty 
of dignity and of freedom for the people who receive and the people 
who give? 


For it is not true that it is only the souls of the naked and the hungry and the 
illiterate that will benefit from this serious objective. Rather, if properly 
executed and followed through, man everywhere will rise in stature and dignity. 
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STUDY I 


RURAL FAMILIES IN AN URBAN SETTING: A STUDY IN 
PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE* 


Introduction 


In 1939 Olen Leonard and Charles P. Loomis studied an isolated rural 
community in New Mexico as part of a broader study of rural communities 
undertaken by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In- 1956 Loomis undertook a restudy of El Cerrito, underscoring the great 
changes that had taken place during the fifteen-year period.? It was during 
this restudy that it was discovered that of the 26 family units in El Cerrito in 
1939 only four family units and four old couples remained, the rest of the 
population having moved to other parts of the state or out-of-state. Of those 
whose destination was known, the majority had moved to the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado. In an effort to follow up as many families as possible in the urban 
setting the present study was undertaken in the summer of 1959. 


Historical Background 


In the original study of El Cerrito, Leonard and Loomis describe a small, 
isolated, Spanish-American village located on the Pecos River in San Miguel 
County, New Mexico, some thirty miles southwest of the city of Las Vegas. 
Their study discusses in some detail the land resources available to the popula- 
tion; the ethnic and nationality origins of the people; the community structure 
both physical and social; the dominant patterns of social behavior; and domi- 
nant values and sanctions. Suffice it to say that El Cerrito, established more 
than a century ago, was in 1939, a very well integrated community undergoing 
some change and extensive contact with the outside world. One is struck by 





* Acknowledgment for financial assistance is made to: (1) Project W-108, Anglo- 
Latino relations in hospitals and communities supported by the United States Public 
Health Service; (2) project studying change in underdeveloped areas and borders sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corporation under the direction of C. P. Loomis, Michigan State 
University; (3) the University of Notre Dame. Acknowledgment is also made tc Mr. 
Mose Trujillo, Denver, Colorado, who conducted most of the interviews for this study 
under the direction of the senior author. 
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the cohesiveness of the community, the importance of religion in the daily life 
of the individuals, and most impressive is the expressed familial loyalty, as 
indicated by the borrowing of farm implements, the exchange of work, the 
channels of communication and organized activities, and the general socializa- 
tion process. 

Although in 1939 the village was still highly resistant to change and the 
persistence of a traditional way of life was much in evidence the first signs of 
the eventual break-up of the village were appearing, having begun in earlier 
decades with the loss of land, and during the depression with the need to seek 
wage work outside of the village or join the governmental programs (W.P.A., 
N.Y.A., and C.C.C.) which also necessitated leaving the village and brought 
the individuals into contact with the larger, dominant Anglo society. Although 
these contacts were in some instances as long in duration as three years, the 
individuals involved always considered El Cerrito as their home and always 
returned. The family unit, wives, parents, grandparents, children, (or any 
combination of these) always remained in the village, and the sojourn was 
always temporary. With the advent of World War II and the continued con- 
traction of local resources and opportunities, a major exodus was produced 
which resulted in the loss of three-fourths of the population, leaving El Cerrito 
a moribund community. 

The drastic changes which took place in the village have been discussed 
elsewhere. The concern of this paper is to show some of the changes that 
have taken place in the lives of these rural migrants who have moved both 
geographically and culturally to a new environment. We wish to show, too, 
some aspects of the cohesiveness of their sociocultural systems and those factors 
which make for persistence in some of the elements of certain subsystems. 


Cultural Background 


The Spanish-Americans residing in Pueblo had left behind them a com- 
munity whose composition was entirely Spanish-speaking inhabitants. The 
people of El Cerrito had constituted a subgroup within the larger Spanish-speak- 
ing population of the Southwest. They were descendants of the colonists who 
began to come into the Middle and Upper Rio Grande valleys in the early 
1600's. During the first waves of migration, the proportion of women to 
men among the incoming colonists was sufficiently low to necessitate secking 
wives among the indigenous Indian population of the region. Since the early 
1800's, however, “there have been very few intermarriages between Spanish- 
Americans and Indians. The Spanish-Americans have been a highly endog- 
amous group.’ 

The Spanish-Americans of the Southwest possess a culture which partially 
separates them from the dominant Anglo culture. The Spanish-American 
culture has been derived primarily from that of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Spain. “‘Some elements were adapted from Pueblo, Navaho, or Apache 
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Indian groups, with whom the Spanish-Americans have had a long history of 
contact, and some cultural traits have been borrowed from Anglos who have 
been filtering into the Southwest.’ 

These Spanish-Americans during their long period of relative isolation 
from other Europeans developed a culture and social organization which is best 
described as typically “folk society.” As in the case of most southwest Spanish- 
American communities, El Cerrito, physically, is nothing more than a little vil- 
lage, a few houses clustered around a central plaza. ‘Beyond the houses and cor- 
rals were farm plots and common grazing lands. A subsistence economy based 
on agriculture was maintained.”® The tempo of life was slow, geared to the 
seasons rather than to the calendar or the clock. The time orientation was to 
the present, not to the past nor to the future. What needed io be done today 
was done today, what did not necessitate immediate attention was done some 
other time. Agriculture was the basis for the subsistence economy which was 
maintained with the extended family being the basic economic unit. Under 
normal conditions, however, the welfare of all of the members of the community 
varied together. The technology of El Cerrito was rather simple; the tools for 
ferreting out a living were homemade.? The muscles of men and animals 
were the source of power. The division of labor was along sex lines. Few 
specialists, besides the priest, appeared. Most men could do what other men 
could do. The same could be said about most women. Occasionally, a woman 
might stand out as a possessor of special skills, but this would generally be in 
the area of health, being a better curandera (lay medical practitioner) or 
partera (midwife) than other women. To be sure, most women knew a lot 
about health matters. 

As in typical folk societies, social change in El Cerrito was slow. Few 
innovators appeared on the scene, and there was little need for innovation. By 
conversing with and listening to the adults of the community, the child could 
acquire the essentials for adequate social relations. In a very informal way, 
one learned to do things that were necessary for living, which differed little 
from what the previous generation had learned, and was now being transmitted. 
Being geographically isolated few opportunities presented themselves for the 
borrowing of traits from the dominant culture or of being stimulated to in- 
vention and innovation. The instances of culture contact were probably never 
fully utilized for systemic linkage. An oral rather than a written tradition 
seldom gives much impetus to rapid change; on the contrary it tends to reinforce 
the status quo. 

The institutions of the family and the church were by far the most influen- 
tial. It was within the framework of the extended family, to a large degree, 
that the needs of the individual were met. Members of the extended family 
normally manifested a strong sense of group identification. The loyalties en- 
gendered by this identification extended to individuals who were considered 
to be part of the family system through affinal relationships based on the 
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compadrazgo system.® Social control was couched within the family system, re- 
inforced by the institution of religion and by the larger community; the re- 
ligious congregation and the secular community, being, for the most part, co- 
terminous, providing additional integrative influence.® The religion was sim- 
ple and devout Catholicism which, like the family relationship, permeated all 
aspects of village life. Other than identification with the family group and 
church groups, no one organized or joined, as a rule, any association. As the 
individual was born into the family and the church, these groups satisfied 
his needs and he remained a member until death. 

Bearing in mind some of the important characteristics of this population, 
namely: (1) a long rural background; (2) a high degree of isolation; (3) 
a strong cultural tradition highly resistant to change and quite different from 
the dominant culture; (4) lower class attributes of low degree of educational 
achievement and no particular occupational skills; and (5) lack of fluency and 
facility in the language of the dominant society; one would expect grave and 
serious problems of adjustment to the new setting. In particular one would 
expect this population to move to the center of the city, live in close proximity 
in more blighted areas, work at the most menial jobs, express much social be- 
havior generally characterized as deviant or antisocial in the forms of crime, 
divorce, prostitution, family disorganization, and juvenile delinquency. 


Characteristics of the Population 


The group under study consists of nine families who moved to Pueblo, 
Colorado, a city of more than 100,000 population, some 263 miles north of 
EI] Cerrito, New Mexico. These nine families were contacted in Pueblo, and 
one member from each family, eight males and one female ranging in age from 
45 to 74 with an average of 59.5 years of age, was interviewed. All nine 
subjects were married and identified themselves as Catholic. The household 
heads of these families had received on an average of five years education, the 
range being anywhere from three to eight years. No one had attended a high 
school. Only two were regularly employed at the time of interviewing and 
these two were employed at the Army Ordnance Depot. Both of these men, 
however, were the only two household heads under 55 years of age. The other 
seven were over 55 years of age. Of these seven, one had retired and was re- 
ceiving social security benefits; two were receiving old age pensions but had 
not retired and thought of themselves as “unemployed”; one farm laborer and 
one construction worker were irregularly employed, periodically receiving 
general assistance; one farm laborer was unemployed and received general 
assistance; and one household head did “odd jobs” and was the recipient of 
welfare during the winter months. The older children of these migrants, 
however, were employed at the Ordnance Depot, in the steel mill (closed by a 
strike at the time the interviewing was taking place), in building construction, 
and in farming. These older children had advised their parents to seek old 
age pensions, and social security benefits. 
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The Findings 


The common pattern of migration from El Cerrito to Pueblo was for a 
couple of men to start working in Pueblo and thus establish a beachhead or 
linkage. Once the beachhead had been established the next step was to bring 
their families. With the establishment of this linkage to industry, relatives 
of the workers would use the link as an entree for acquiring a position. Of the 
nine families studied, five reported that it was through the assistance and con- 
nection of a relative residing in Pueblo that they had received their first job. 
Spanish-Americans from El Cerrito residing in Pueblo were usually related to 
the incoming migrants. In the original study of El Cerrito, it was reported 
that almost everyone in the community was related to everyone else at least to 
the exterit of third cousin.1° 

The literature! suggests that migrants tend to move to areas of the city 
similar to those areas from which they came. With respect to migration from 
El Cerrito, one would expect Spanish-Americans to migrate toward the area in 
transition and to reside in some type of ghetto-like atmosphere. This has not 
been the case in terms of the physical environment. The former residents of 
E] Cerrito are scattered throughout the city of Pueblo. All of the families 
own or are in the process of purchasing a home with the exception of one man 
who is intent on returning to New Mexico. For the most part, these homes 
are within the city limits in areas that are considered fairly good to good. Their 
homes and yards are well cared for. While the furniture of the typical home is 
not of the latest design, it is very comfortable and in good taste. In addition 
to a comfortable home, these families have automobiles, not new ones but 
two to four years old. 

In looking at the social environment in terms of group and interpersonal 
relationships, a ghetto-like atmosphere does prevail among them. There is a 
very close relationship between parent-child, brother-brother, and cousin-cousin. 
They visit, but these visits are confined to relatives. On occasion a person 
making a trip to El Cerrito will let it be known that he is willing to take riders, 
messages, or gifts to La Placita. The visiting of other people besides relatives, 
whether in Pueblo or El Cerrito, seems to be held to a minimum. They simply 
do not make many friends with persons not related to them by blood or mar- 
riage. All relatives and friends, however, are known by first names or nick- 
names. Even though residing in separate parts of the city, visiting is extensive, 
including commensality. These visits, not unlike those in El Cerrito, remained 
significant in the new urban setting. Recalling the importance of the family 
loyalties and ties in El Cerrito, it is not difficult to understand the cohesiveness 
of the family members in Pueblo. All nine families reported that their best 
friends as well as all individuals with whom they interacted on social occasions 
were members of the extended family unit, including those affiliated through 
the compadrazgo system. 
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As in El Cerrito, the only two institutions to which the Spanish-Americans 
positively identified were the family and the church. In Pueblo two family 
heads were members of a local union, and both were employed at the Ordnance 
Depot. For such employment union membership is a prerequisite. In reality 
there has been little change to date in the tendency of these people to restrict 
their membership groups to the family and the church, except in instances 
where membership in groups is a necessary component of making a living. 

The families in Pueblo were intertwined by the Spanish compadrazgo 
system which was mentioned previously. The extent to which this is true is 
clearly evident when viewed in light of the fact that when individuals were asked 
to list their compadres (godparents of their children), padrinos (godfathers), 
and ahijados (godchildren), 37 family names were given of which 34 were of 
Spanish origin. Two family names, ““Armijo’” and “Quintana,” were mentioned 
19 and 18 times respectively, while nine others occurred four to seven times. 
In most cases, comments were made to the effect that these individuals resided 
in El Cerrito or Pueblo. 

Although considerable identification with the family was manifested in 
all of the interviews, in the case of a sudden emergency wherein the family 
would require financial assistance, the majority of household heads indicated 
they would turn to a bank or a loan company for aid, rather than other mem- 
bers of the extended family. This was a realistic response. The reason for 
the general response is evident when considered in the light of the extent of 
support, old age pension, and social security benefits received by these families. 
Other members of the family just would not be in a position to give assistance, 
and among the younger generation, temporarily unemployed, lending money 
would be impossible. In response to the question, “Whom would you go to 
for financial aid in asudden emergency?” one man gave the typical response: 
“Bank or loan company—any of them will lend me money. I have good credit. 
I might have to sometime ask a relative, but 1 doubt they could loan money. 
None have it.” 

As stated previously, during the 1940's there was a tendency for the Spanish- 
Americans to leave El Cerrito periodically for work, but they always considered 
El Cerrito as their home and would return. Today, this does not seem to be 
the case. Pueblo, to some extent, seems to have replaced El Cerrito as “home” 
for the majority of these people residing in Pueblo. There is, however, no 
clear-cut evidence, but rather some ambivalence is indicated by the data which 
follow. Six families hope to have their members buried in Pueblo, while only 
one family seeks New Mexico as a resting place; two others seem to be in- 
different. Yet, in each case, if funerals were held in El Cerrito rather than 
in Pueblo, the families emphatically declared everyone in El Cerrito area would 
attend, ranging from immediate family members to distant neighbors. If, 
however, the funeral were to be held in Pueblo, eight families felt that while 
their immediate relatives would attend, only two were reasonably sure their 
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friends would attend. Four other families thought their friends might attend 
if they were not too busy (1.e., regularly employed) or had nothing to do. 

There appears to be a mild sort of contempt by those in Pueblo for those 
remaining in El Cerrito. One respondent stated: ‘They are working them- 
selves to death for nothing. If they came here they would have a better life 
and would not work so hard. Why should I go back (to El Cerrito) ? There 
is nothing there for me or my children. Here at least a man can find work.” 

The younger children of school age were not embarrassed by the “old 
ways” of their elders, so typical of the second generation immigrants; nor had 
“disorganization” become a problem. The data do not reveal any indications 
of the usual social problems other than unemployment. 

Leonard and Loomis state that “experience and repeated stories had condi- 
tioned them (those in El Cerrito) to fear that acceptance of the ‘Americano’ 
was likely to result in loss and deprivation.’’! It is interesting to note, there- 
fore, that less than half of the families, upon arriving in Pueblo, reported that 
Anglos were pretty much what they had expected, but more than half found 
them to be different. Five thought that they had made friends with Anglos 
immediately upon arrival and six felt they were making friends as they went 
along. Yet, not one family indicated an Anglo among its closest friends or 
even as an individual with whom it interacts on any social level. As contact 
between the two cultures continues, the Spanish-Americans are beginning to 
like Anglo ways better. 

In the area of medicine, however, there appears to be much ambivalence. All 
nine families still use folk remedies, but seven make mcure use of Anglo medi- 
cine and doctors than folk remedies and lay practitioners. Only one family 
clearly indicated it made more use of folk remedies; and another family made 
about equal use of Anglo and folk medicine. Concerning medicos, or curanderos, 
or parteras (all lay practitioners) three families reported they still went to 
them when ill. 

Concerning voting behavior, seven of the nine families were registered in 
1956 for the general election and all voted. Even in the city election, five 
families were represented at the polls; others were not qualified to vote in the 
city election because their residences were outside of the city limits. 


Conclusion 


Loomis has defined systemic linkage ‘‘as the process whereby elements of 
at least two social systems come to be articulated so that in some ways they func- 
tion as a unitary system.”1% Systemic linkage, then, is concerned with two or 
more social systems which come to be related. In this paper we have the so- 
cial systems of El Cerrito and Pueblo. The linkage between the two systems is 
brought about by the migration of Spanish-Americans from El Cerrito to Pueblo. 
The linkages are expressed in the employee-employer relationships at the Ord- 
nance Depot, member-leader relationships at the local union, and parishioner- 
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priest at the local church, as well as debtor-creditor, student-school, voter- offi- 
cial, and patient-doctor. Numerous other linkages are established in the course 
of daily living. 

When systemic linkage takes place changes are brought about in the 
elements of the social system. For Loomis these elements are: (1) belief or 
knowledge, (2) sentiment, (3) goal or end, (4) norm, (5) status-role, (6) 
power, (7) rank, (8) sanction, and (9) facility. As one example—many 
others could be pointed out—of this change due to systemic linkage is the 
change in sentiment relative to the old village of El Cerrito. ‘The affectionate 
regard for La Placita (the fond name by which villagers often refer to El 
Cerrito) often wanes as the systemic linkage becomes stronger. A change in 
sentiment has obviously taken place.”14 This is precisely what has taken place 
among the nine families interviewed in this study. The dry grazing lands 
and little irrigated plots of El Cerrito have lost their significance as goals. They 
are now but fond memories. 

By analyzirg these links it has been possible to investigate persistence and 
change as it has occurred in the El Cerrito subsystem. As the adolescent 
children in this subsystem become more numerous the linkage between sub- 
systems in Pueblo will no doubt increase. It is generally recognized that 
children are often the chief linkage between their Spanish-American parents and 
the dominant Anglo society. 


Implications for Human Relations 


In almost every recorded instance where an ethnic group migrates to a new 
environment—an environment dominated by a different culture—that minority 
group is confronted with serious problems of personal and social adjustment. 
The failure of these conditions to appear seems to be due to a number of fac- 
tors, prominent among which was the ability of the people in question to cling 
to many traditional patterns and to accept changes in others. This paper dis- 
cussed in some detail the various elements of the two systems that have become 
articulated. These articulated elements have produced certain changes in the 
belief, sentiments, goals, norms, and status-roles of the group involved. 

It seems reasonable to hypothesize, then, that to the extent to which the 
religious and familial institutions of a group exert cohesive and integrative 
forces, to this extent the group will avoid many aspects of social disorganization. 
Within this group the religious and familial institutions appear to form the 
bulwark against the breakdown of crucial social norms. In order to survive in 
a foreign environment, however, more than just stability of norms is required. 
The group must be able to compromise. Among the Spanish-Americans under 
study we see such a compromise—the shedding of old ways in nonfamilial, non- 
religious areas of behavior. This ability of a cultural group to change in some 
ways and to persist in others is vital to accommodation, acculturation, and 
eventual assimilation. 
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Other factors which may be operating in the adjustment to a new environ- 
ment include the size of the group involved, the lack of a physical ghetto, and 
the manner in which migration took place. The number who moved to Pueblo 
was small, numbering probably less than twenty families in all. These fami- 
lies are spread throughout the city. There is no ghetto and they do not live in 
blighted areas. As was reported earlier in this paper, these families live in 
several sections of the city in fairly modern, well-kept homes. The third 
factor which seems important is the manner in which migration took place. The 
migratory process was slow. Frequently a son would leave El Cerrito; he 
would become established in Pueblo—secure a job and find a home. Once 
established in Pueblo he would bring his parents: and then other relatives 
would follow. He would assist them in locating employment. Since most 
of the migration took place in this fashion, extensive economic and social 
problems were avoided. This phenomenon is particularly striking when one 
considers that other Spanish-Americans from rural areas have also moved to 
Pueblo and to other urban centers and have been plagued with tremendous 
adjustment problems. 
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The Wastemakers. Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Company, 
Incorporated, 1960. 


There has been a constant stream of literature since the end of World War 
II, whose objective has been the study of one or another questionable aspect of 
American culture. Mr. Packard’s book represents an exploration of one of the 
more important of our current but socially approved follies, namely, the ex- 
tent of industrial and commercial waste bound up with the American pattern of 
consumption and the social psychology which underlies it. Reading this 
volume has been particularly pleasurable for the present reviewer because of 
familiarity with so many of the sources upon which Packard leans, namely, the 
work of such men as Harrison Brown, Fairfield Osborn, Sir Charles Galton 
Darwin, William H. Whyte, Jr., and several well-known social critics. Adding 
to the interest which Packard’s volume possessed for this reviewer is the fact that 
he himself, had dealt with some of Packard’s theses in two papers contributed to 
the American Journal of Economics and Sociology, which appeared in 1958. 
The reader is thereby informed of biases shared with Packard. 

Packard’s book is a grim account of how Americans are squandering their 
resources, wasting their time and money, and neglecting their own genuine so- 
cial, political, and cultural problems in the worship of the manipulation and 
possession of things. Packard is critical of the national acceptance of a philos- 
ophy that only feverishly increased consumption of things, many of which 
were originally not desired and a good many of which were not genuinely 
needed, will keep the American economy healthy. If the persuasions of 
marketers, the average household’s preoccupation with gadgetry, the vulgarity 
and commercialization which blights all things of the spirit and thoughtless de- 
pletion of our own and other nation’s resources, is the American Dream then, 
I am afraid, after reading Packard's sallies the reader will be convinced that this 
composite really represents Henry Miller’s Air Conditioned Nightmare. 

Packard’s basic objective is to discuss the methods and strategies by which 
Americans, both as producers and consumers, create waste. The most im- 
portant of these strategies is that of “planned obsolescence” which takes on 
one of three forms: obsolescence of function, obsolescence of quality and 
obsolescence of desirability. In the first of these one product displaces another 
when it performs the same function more efficiently. In the second type of 
obsolescence a product’s life-span is planned to be much shorter than the ma- 
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terials of which it is made and the engineering considerations involved would 
justify. The third type of obsolescence is psychological and arises when the 
consumer is persuaded to replace a perfectly efficient item by another because of 
styling, frills, accessories and various types of “doodads’—all in the name of 
status considerations, eye appeal or the desire to avoid feeling like an old fuddy- 
duddy who is behind the times. Clearly it is only the first type of obsolescence, 
the functional type, which is laudable when planned. The rationality and 
morality of the other two are highly questionable. Packard also discusses 
some of the techniques which have been developed for pushing these last two 
types of planned obsolescence, from sales gimmicks and special types of credit 
and installment buying to such psychological appeals to questionable motives 
of underlying consumption as self-indulgence and the encouragement of large 
families. The author devotes separate chapters to discussions of planned obso- 
lescence in the automotive industries, home appliances, home furnishings, food 
products, and several other minor product lines. 

In Part III of his volume Packard examines the implications of a policy of 
officially sanctioned waste on the rate of depletion of resources, both native 
and imported. He examines the implications of crude commercialism both on 
the life of the spirit and on the creation of undesirable aspects of mass culture, 
via the effects of uncritical, gracious living. In reality an uncritical philoso- 
phy of gracious living is essentially a gluttony for goods, services and play- 
things to alienate man from himself, creativity, an organic sense of community, 
his fellowman, God, and Nature. Packard points out the implicit dangers 
which a national philosophy of “having fun’, to borrow Barbara Ward's 
phrase, can have. It may threaten the deterioration of American character, 
fortitude and the national traditional virtues of hard work, planning and the 
quest for self-improvement (Maslow would say ‘“‘self-actualization’’). The 
picture painted by Packard of the implications of officially planned wastefulness 
as the central ongoing theme of American life is both appalling and disgusting. 
It takes an intense and abiding faith to remain hopeful that the traditional val- 
ues of the humanistic tradition will survive in an atmosphere which now openly 
violates the great values of both the Old and New Testaments—values which 
men predominantly lived by in non-affluent societies. 

In addition a philosophy of uncritical, gracious living (or “having fun”’ if 
this seems more descriptive) also violates the values underlying the great edu- 
cational ideals inherited from the Greek Way of Life, concerning the importance 
of intellectual training, what is valuable in character and self-development and 
the significance of active, enlightened and disinterested citizenship as con- 
trasted with its modern form in which the voter is manipulated, uninformed 
and heavily partisan. There are those who see this as an inevitable consequence 
of our current social complexity. Others regard such a declaration as a form 
of civic and intellectual abdication. The worst aspect of the picture which 
Vance Packard has painted is the ugly transition we have made from the virtues 
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of The Puritan Ethic concerning thrift, efficiency, self-reliance, the rewards of 
hard work, the worship of education and the value of ambition to the worship 
of intellectual immaturity, indifference to education except in the sense of voca- 
tion, preoccupation with things, self-indulgence, uninhibited spending, a will- 
ingness to make indebtedness a necessary part of our lives, reliance on push- 
button gadgetry and the worship of product newness. It is from knowledge 
of a modal American for whom these things are true that European existentialist 
critics think of Americans as faceless men while even our own critics, like 
Archibald MacLeish, can refer to our fellow Americans as hollow men. Finally, 
it must be noted that the worship of materialism, in both the consumer's sense 
of this term as well as the institutional implications it carries, results in an over- 
centralization of American life, excessive bureaucracy, increasing conformity and 
diminishing margins of choices for individual Americans, which is another way 
of saying that it produces an increasing loss of freedom. 

In Part IV Packard outlines various ways by which intelligent Americans, 
who are concerned with the transmogrifications of the national character which 
the encouragement of waste is producing, can counter current trends. Packard 
thinks we should be concerned with producing an understanding of and re- 
spect for a balanced human ecology, in restoring pride in prudence and quality 
and with the need to develop a style of life and motivations of the spirit which 
give deep and ongoing meaning to the old maxim that man does not live by 
bread alone. 

The author has restricted his discussion of waste almost completely to 
waste of finished products, the misuse of material in them and to the waste 
of natural resources which are needed to produce them. He has neglected or 
skimpily mentioned in passing other, sometimes more important, forms of 
waste: waste of time and talent, that is, waste of human resources as contrasted 
with natural resources, the waste which follows from the neglect or misuse of 
created utilities, waste due to preventable unemployment or the misdirected use 
of human training and education, waste due to the consumption of what Stuart 
Chase refers to as “‘illth’ (the opposite of wealth) involving the use of goods 
(sometimes services) which are either noxious to the user physiologically or 
without value, waste due to the neglect of power potentialities or of material 
resources which are economically exploitable in relation to unfulfilled current 
needs, waste resulting from depriving large human groups of their right and 
often their desire to use their skills and to furnish their labor to communities 
which can use them, one example of which is the narrowing of woman’s roles, 
whether in the USA or Moslem Egypt, while another example is furnished by 
the practise of race prejudice, whether in the USA or South Africa with its 
policy of apartheid, waste due to idle plant capacity in areas of unfulfilled need 
because of local lack of purchasing power, waste due to accumulating inventory 
which fails to move because of consumer saturation for various product lines, 
and many other significant forms of waste too numerous to mention here. 
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Inasmuch, however, as the central theme of the American economy is now 
progress through waste under the widely accepted euphemism of “planned 
obsolescence,” Packard has done wisely in devoting his volume essentially to 
this thesis. It is this philosophy which may have telling, undesirable effects 
over the next two or three decades, both on the American economy and the 
American character. In the meantime intelligent Americans have to organize 
in new types of civic bodies aimed at either diminishing or eliminating various 
types of waste which are ravishing the economy. The viewpoint of Packard 
and of the sober Neo-Malthusians of our time must receive serious representa- 
tion (not necessarily dominance) among decision-makers in government, in- 
dustry, foundations and the American school system. An increasing dosage of 
courage is needed to point out the reciprocal relations between various forms 
of waste, on the one hand, and increasing urbanization, bureaucratization, so- 
cial pathology, alienation, anomie and tension and anxiety, on the other. This 
kind of courage must be supplemented by the advocacy of various forms of 
decentralization and social pluralism and by individual, group and institutional 
encouragement of intentional communities looking for a way out of the air-con- 
ditioned nightmare. At this juncture it is somewhat uncertain whether social 
innovation of a serious sort will appear over the next few decades or whether we 
shall discover that back in the late 50's and early 60’s we reached a poznt of no 
return. Meanwhile enlightened readers who take seriously the tasks of educat- 
ing themselves about current social pathology in all its forms and who wish to 
give thought to what can be done to eliminate such pathology, should make the 
reading of Packard’s The Wastemakers, a “must.” The information it con- 
tains and the interest Packard has created in conveying that information, should 
have a great appeal for that type of reader who wishes to understand the current 
mainsprings of American civilization and who wishes to head them off or elim- 
inate them where they appear, in his judgment, to augur ill for the American 
community in particular and for a world order which intends to model itself 
on the American community as industrial, social, economic and philosophical 
pacemaker. 


University of Southern Florida —Henry Winthrop 


The German-Polish Frontier. W. M. Drzewieniecki. Chicago: The Polish 
Western Association of America, 1959. 


This book deals with the problem of the German-Polish frontier from a 
historical and from a demographic point of view. Its message is directed to- 
ward the American public and therefore includes two chapters dealing with 
the historical background up to and including the Potsdam Conference. The 
remaining two chapters analyze the problems faced by the Polish Government 
when it assumed the administration of the territories turned over to it. It is 
in these chapters that Mr. Drzewieniecki makes a contribution to the better un- 
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derstanding of the situation created by the Potsdam Agreement. He gathered 
his information from sources not easily accessible to the American public. 

At the end of World War II the German territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse rivers contained only two and one half million Germans, or about 33% 
of the pre-war number. These people were forcibly transferred to Germany, a 
solution Mr. Drzewieniecki finds hard but feels to be more humane in the long 
run. He is convinced that the Potsdam Agreement was designed to recompense 
Nazis, as well as for the territories east of the Curzon line which Poland had 
to cede to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the end of the War. 

The Polish Government, confronted with a depopulated area, imported 
Polish citizens expelled from lands ceded to the Soviet Union. By 1958 the 
population, aided by a high birth-rate, had once again reached the seven million 
mark, a level almost equal to the number of Germans formerly settled in the 
area. While re-population was solved by 1958, the reconstruction of agriculture 
and industry proved staggering. In 1946, 62.3% of the arable land lay 
fallow. Ten years later all the arable land was again under cultivation. Pre- 
war levels of production were not reached because of the destruction of farm 
buildings, the lack of equipment and animal fertilizers. Mr. Drzewieniecki 
also points out that the situation created by collectivization cut down the over- 
all efforts of the new settlers. 

Indusry had not only suffered war damage, but most of what remained of 
the equipment was dismantled and shipped to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The Poles made valiant efforts to rebuild and reactivate the in- 
dustrial capacity of the territories under their administration. Most of the 
industrial concerns were nationalized; despite this, or because of this, prewar 
levels of production have not yet been reached. 

According to the information assembled by Mr. Drzewieniecki great pro- 
gress was made in the field of higher education. While only four institutes 
of post-high school level existed in the area before the war, the territories now 
boast twenty-one institutions with a total student enrollment of 40,164. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Drzewieniecki neither discusses the quality of these new 
institutions, nor gives comparative enrollment figures for the four German 
institutions. 

The author belongs to the realistic school and appeals for an acceptance 
of the status quo post-bellum. He points out that a German study conducted 
before 1930 showed that the territories under Polish administration were neither 
the bread nor the potato basket of Germany. Neither did Silesian industry 
play a major part in the total industrial output of prewar Germany. Poland 
not only needs the agricultural products but depends on the industrial potential 
of the territories. In Mr. Drzewieniecki’s view no punishment is severe enough 
for the crimes committed by the Germans against the Poles. He, therefore, 
considers the “... return to Poland of some formerly German territories. . .” 
just compensation for the losses the Poles suffered. The Polish people have 
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a right to exist peacefully and protect themselves against German attempts to 
annihilate them. The author appeals to the United States Government to give 
de jure recognition to the German Democratic Republic and to the German- 
Polish frontier. He is sure that such an action would contribute materially to 
lasting peace in Europe. 

While one can not quarrel with the facts presented one may question the 
conclusions drawn from them. The Polish Government, in keeping with 
Kremlin propaganda; has repeatedly charged the Federal Republic of Germany 
with revisionist aims regarding the western territories of Poland. The Pots- 
dam Agreement did not transfer the German lands east of the Oder-Neisse 
rivers to Poland, but left the final disposition to the peace conference. Mr. 
Drzewieniecki argues that the Allies also provided for the transfer of the Ger- 
man population still in the territories given to Polish administration, and that 
this can only mean the Allies intended to let Poland keep the area. While 
this may be true one can not blame the Germans from utilizing the temporary 
nature of the arrangement as a quid pro quo for diplomatic concessions. While 
possession is one thing, claims for one’s former possessions are another. The 
Germans expelled from the areas beyond the Oder-Neisse rivers have been 
absorbed in the economic prosperity of the Federal Republic. In time those 
who have a personal stake in the East will pass out of the picture as Mr. 
Drzewieniecki points out. He, of all people, knows that time alone did not 
recreate present day Poland and that the historical memories of European 
Governments are long. In the meantime the Bonn Government has extended 
feelers towards the resumption of diplomatic relations, and has given no 
overt signs of a desire to reconquer the territories they refer to as ‘‘Polish Admin- 
istered” by force. 


State University of New York, Oswego —Kurt Rosenbaum 


In Search of Religious Maturity. Alexander Feinsilver. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1960. 


This adds another volume in an area in which there is a real scarcity of 
readable and informative literature. The introductory chapter, “Growing Up 
Religiously”’, is a healthy approach to this aspect of life, which is usually ap- 
proached with as much growth as is possible for a concrete pier. The idea that 
religion should pass the same tests of validity as other ideas and institutions in 
human life is vital to a mature concept of religion. 

Though there is much of worth in them, unfortunately the next two sec- 
tions of the book—"'Facing Basic Issues” and “Interpreting Tradition” —do 
not stir the mind as much as they should. This could be due in part to the 
briefness of the volume. If the reader will be sure to take this material only 
as beginning in the search for religious maturity, then this part of the book 
is useful. ‘Forging the Future,” chapter four, presents many of the expected 
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problems that must be faced by a mature religion and some of the contribution 
of the newer disciplines to the understanding of man—such as psychiatry. But, 
again, this reviewer feels that only a teasing beginning has been made in show- 
ing the relationships of these to religion. Whole areas are omitted and the 
possibility of new, emergent religions is not considered. 

This book is worth your time as a stimulus to many years of thoughtful 
inquiry, as you work toward a more mature religion. 


Antioch College —Edward R. Miller 


The Housewife’s Handbook for Promiscuity. Rey Anthony. Tucson: Seymour 
Press, 1960. 


While the title of the book is somewhat misleading, the contents are not. 
This book is a profound personal document, a social psychological autobiog- 
raphy, as well as a treatise on sex education. Although it is written for the 
layman as a personal document, as an introspective study of human interper- 
sonal relations it is of great significance and interest to the behavioral and 
social scientists, to social workers, marriage and family counselors, lawyers, 
physicians, anyone who is concerned theoretically or practically with the better- 
ment of human relations. 

Mrs. Anthony has been married and divorced three times. She has learned 
a great deal about sexual behavior during her thirty-six years which are covered 
in her autobiography. As the mother of four daughters she is quite concerned 
about sexual attitudes and practices in the United States. At recent meetings 
of the American Association of Marriage Counselors and other professional 
groups, Drs. Mary Calderone, Sophia J. Kleegman, and Lena Levine, among 
other experts on women’s problems, have talked much about the need for de- 
tailed accounts of a woman’s reactions to her sexual experiences, for a longitu- 
dinal study of the sexual development and sex education of a woman. Mrs. 
Anthony’s book is that kind. It is one of the few books written today which 
provides a sane sexual philosophy and program of sex education in a society that 
some authorities have described as “‘sexually insane.’ In fact, this reviewer 
feels that Mrs. Anthony’s book has all the earmarks of a classic on human re- 
lations, like Clifford W. Beers’ A Mind That Found Itself. For it is a work in- 
spired by lessons learned from human suffering, and inspired by and full of 
the love and warmth that sometimes are created in the most tragic and dele- 
terious surroundings. 


This book, in short, is one of the most valuable publications on human re- 
lations which the author has ever read. He recommends it highly to everyone 
concerned about the betterment of human relations. 


State University of New York —Robert M. Frumkin 
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Paperbacks on Anthropology Allied to Human Relations: a Bibliography. 
James J. R. Mitchell. Tallahassee: Florida A. & M. University, 1961. 


Nations today are the chief groups into which people politically, economical- 
ly, and socially divide. The nation today is a major object of men’s devotion 
and loyalty, the one object for which they will commonly fight and die. The 
most powerful political units are the national governments. In short, the na- 
tion is the fountainhead, and in turn, good citizens seek their welfare within 
the nation, demand that their fellow citizens conform to its ideals, protect it, 
and seek fulfillment of their aspirations within it. So, the general welfare is 
not the general welfare of mankind but of nations of men. Likewise liber- 
ties are not universal but national. Thus, mankind exists in imagination and 
men are Frenchmen, Americans, Russians, etc. Today when men identify them- 
selves, they tend to think first of their nationality and they believe that their own 
nationality has distinct and peculiar characteristics. | 
All this is true everywhere on our shrinking globe. Yet, historical myths 
which people believe are often more real than hard facts which they generally 
ignore. For generations men have indulged in myths and fancies about the 
origin and development of men and nations. 
However, more and more educators are awakening to the study and teaching 
of other peoples and cultures as MEN rather than nations. Then too, a new 
and healthful trend has become evident throughout America due to an in- 
creased desire and demand of the public for inexpensive study and teaching 
materials, both primary and supplementary, dealing with this human relations 
aspect of anthropology. Some of these works are reprints of works formerly 
or still standard in the field. 
A representative listing of paperbacks on this subject is set down below. 
General Works 
Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. New York: The New American 
Library (Mentor Books), 1953. 

Firth, Raymond. Human Types: An Introduction to Social Anthro- 
pology. New York: The New American Library (Mentor Books), 
1958. 

Haskina, Caryl P. Of Societies and Men. New York: The Viking 
Press (Compass Books), 1960. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. Mainsprings of Civilization. New York: The New 
American Library (Mentor Books), 1959. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Mirror for Men. New York: Fawcett Publications, 
Inc. (Premier Books), 1957. 

Lenzen, V. F., et. al. Civilization. Berkeley and Los Angeles: The 
University of California Press, 1959. 

Montagu, Ashley. Man:His First Million Years. New York: The 
New American Library (Mentor Books), 1958. 
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Shapiro, Harry L., Editor Man, Culture and Society. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press (Galexy Books), 1960. 
Applying What the Anthropologist Has to Tell Us. 
Dean, Vera Michles. The Nature of the Non-Western World. New 
York: The New American Library (Mentor Books), 1957. 
Heyerdahl, Thor. Aku-Aku. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1959. 
——————. Kon-Tiki. New York: Permabooks, 1959. 
Archaeology 
Braidwood, Robert J. Prehistoric Man. Chicago: Chicago Natural 
History Museum, 1957. 
Fairservis, Walter A., Jr. The Origins of Oriental Civilization. New 
York: The New American Library (Mentor Books), 1959. 
Kuhn, Herbert. On the Track of Prehistoric Man. New York: Random 
House (Modern Library Paperbacks), 1955. 
Cultural Diversity in America 
Butcher, Margaret Just. The Negro in American Culture. New York: 
The New American Library (Mentor Books), 1957. 
Collier, John. Indians of the Americas. New York: The New Ameri- 
can Library (Mentor Books), 1953. 
Human Nature and Behavior 
Laird, Charlton. The Miracle of Language. New York: Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1957. 
Sprott, W. J. H. Human Groups. Baltimore: Pelican Books, 1958. 
Primitive or Exotic Societies and Religion 
Buck, Peter Il. Vikings of the Pacific. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. 
Butler, E. M. Ritual Magic. New York: The Noonday Press, 1959. 
Clark, Ella E. Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: The University of California Press, 1958. 
Flornoy, Bertrand. The World of the Inca. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. (Doubleday Anchor Books), 1956. 
Frankfort, Henri. The Birth of Civilization in the Near East. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., (Doubleday Anchor Books), n.d. 
Jennes, Diamond. The Peoples of the Twilight. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press (Phoenix Books), 1959. 
Linton, Ralph. The Tree of Culture. New York: Vintage Books, 1959. 


Walinowski, Bronislaw. Crime and Custom in Savage Society. Patterson, 
N. J.: Littlefield, Adams and Company, 1959. 


. Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc. (Doubleday Anchor Books), 


1955. 
Mason, J. Alden. The Ancient Civilization of Peru. Baltimore: Penguin 
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Books, 1957. 

Mead, Margaret. Coming of Age in Samoa. New York: The New 

American Library (Mentor Books), 1960. 
. Growing Up in New Guinea. New York: The New 
American Library (Mentor Books), 1959. 
Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. New 
York: The New American Library (Mentor Books), 1959. 

Radin, Paul. Primitive Man as Philosopher. New York: Dover Pub- 

lications, Inc., 1957. 
Primitive Religion. New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1957. 
The World of Primitive Man. New York: Grove Press, 
Inc., 1960. 

Redfield, Robert. The Primitive World and Its Transformations. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press (Great Seal Books), 1959. 

Smithsonian Institution. War Background Studies. Washington: The 
Smithsonian Institution, 1942. 

Number One: 

Bishop, Carl Whitney. “Origins of the Far Eastern Civilizations: 
A Brief Handbook.” 
Number Four: 
Krieger, Herbert W. ‘Peoples of the Philippines.” 

Number Six: 

Weckler, J. E., Jr. “Polynesians, Explorers of the Pacific.” 

Number Seven: 

Embree, John F. ‘The Japanese.” 

Number Eight: 

Deignan, H. G. “Siam: Land of Free Men.” 

Number Nine: 

Stirling, M. W. “The Native Peoples of New Guinea.” 

Tylor, Edward Burnett. The Origins of Culture. Part I of Primitive 
Culture. New York: Harper and Brothers, (Harper Torchbooks), 
1958. 

. Religion in Primitive Culture. Part I1 of Primitive Culture. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, (Harper Torchbooks), 1958. 

Vaillant, G. C. The Aztecs of Mexico. Baltimore: Pelican Books, 
1956. 

Von Hagen, Victor W. The Aztec: Man and Tribe. New York: The 
New American Library (Mentor Books), 1958. 

Realm of the Incas. New York: The New American 
Library (Mentor Books), 1959. 


New Interpretations 


Beattie, J. H. M. “Social Anthropology” in Pryce-Jones, Alan, ed. The 
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New Outline of Modern Knowledge. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. Pp. 252-278. 

Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. New York: The New American 
Library (Mentor), 1953. Chapters 1-3. 

Boas, Franz. Race, Language and Culture. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. Pp. 243-259. 

Firth, Raymond. Human Types: An Introduction to Social Anthro- 
pology. New York: The New American Library (Mentor), 1958. 
Chapters 1-7. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Mirror for Man. New York: Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc. (Premier), 1957. Chapters 1-2. 

Lippert, Julius. The Evolution of Culture (Translated by Geo. P. Mur- 
dock) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Chapter 1. 

Locke, Alain and Stern, Bernhard J. When Peoples Meet: A Study in 
Race and Culture Contacts. New York: Progressive Association, 
1942. Chapter 1. 

Montagu, Ashley. Man: His First Million Years. ‘New York: The 
New American Library (Mentor), 1958. Chapters 1-2. 

Spindler, George D. “New Trends and Applications in Anthropology” 
in National Education Association. Social Studies Department., 
New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences (28th Yearbook), 1955. 
Pp. 115-183. 

America’s Changing Role on the World Scene 

Cleveland, Harlan. ‘The Real International World and the Academic 
Lag” in National Education Association. Social Studies Department. 
New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences (28th Yearbook), 1955. 
Pp. 172-183. 

McMurry, Ruth Emily and Lee, Muna. The Cultural Approach: Another 
Way in International Relations. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The 

University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 


—The Author 


University Adult Education: A Guide to Policy. Peterson, Renee and William. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 


This book does one thing well. It presents the tremendous variety of 
procedure, organization and policy that exists in university adult education pro- 
grams. But the sub-title, “A Guide to Policy’, leaves only one direction an 
adult educator could take, even after careful reading, in the establishment of 
an adult education program. This would be to create a miniature of the reg- 
ular undergraduate campus for adults. Heaven forbid! It would certainly 
be agreed that there has been little convergence of opinion on the most effective 
means of educating adults, and that many kinds of programs have been more 
and less effective with different types of publics, but to judge all of this adult 
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education activity wrong by assuming the rightness of regular university under- 
graduate educational standards would seem quite short-sighted. 

One does not have to work in colleges very long to find out that their re- 
gular programs also contain a share of chaos. To quote the authors, “adult 
education is a different world’, and of course it is, but it is different because 
it is dealing with adults and not because of the amount of confusion. Again 
adult education programs are criticized because course offerings are determined 
by asking adults their ‘‘needs.’” It is presumed that the ‘needs’ in educating 
the less mature may be scientifically determined, but one could also question 
the validity of this approach when some of the results are brought to light. 

“In screening adult education programs, the university ought to use a 
fine mesh.” Is this same mesh applied to the regular university education ? 
If so, all right. This reviewer is tired of hearing the qualities of adult educa- 
tion held up against a standard to which nothing else in education measures. 
There has been precious little ‘research’, that the authors talk about, done in 
respect to adult learning, yet, who knows what undergraduates really learn? 
How can adult learning, generally, be compared and judged lower? “The 
function of university adult education is education....’’ What is education? 
This concept varies in many places. Does each university tangibly measure 
its own achievement in its total undergraduate program? If so, then similar 
measures might be taken of each adult program within each university. Cer- 
tainly adult education needs improvement, but let it be improved on its own 
merits and not judged good or bad against non-existent or poorly defined con- 
cepts. 

The book presents an additional puzzle. Why do the last two chapters 
(7 and 8) single out “University Adult Education in Foreign Affairs’? These 
chapters appear to present the author’s own concept of how this area of sub- 
ject matter should be taught. There seems to be a sudden shift from analyzing 
adult education to presenting a line of propaganda. 

What this reviewer would have found useful would have been some genuine 
insight into how the university can share in the training and educating of the 
leaders for all kinds of community groups, so that the qualified leaders in a 
democracy will be worthy of their opportunity. This book leaves a serious 
adult educator who is connected with a college or university no place to go. 


Antioch College —Edward R. Miller 


The Negro in American Civilization. Nathaniel Weyle. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. 


In his publication, The Negro in American Civilization, Nathaniel Weyle 
appears to be alarmed when he states: ‘‘The acceleration of integration in the 
United States and the swift rise of independence movements throughout black 
Africa have brought the issue of the relationships of the Negro to Western 
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society to the fore” (p. ix). The realization of the swiftly moving panoramic 
sweep of events leading to this impact of race relations of which Mr. Weyle 
foresees an ‘Impending Crisis” is the basic core of his book. A psychosis of fear 
permeates the entire thesis as the author feverishly delves into the antiquated 
archives of discarded theories to prove through so-called scientific research 
that the Negro race is inferior to the Caucasion. Then after making this 
rather pretentious documented study to prove the racial inequality of the Negro, 
he inconsistently appeals to the Negro intellectual to accept “‘the positive ap- 
proach of individual liberty rather than equality” (p. 320). According to 
“this concept of individualism is the right of the Negro to be judged as a hu- 
man being, rather than as a representative of his race.” How can an individual 
demand being treated as a human being when Mr. Weyle discards altogether 
the conclusions of social anthropologists who concluded that there was only 
one race, the human race? Instead he accepts and approves of the findings of 
the physical anthropologists who through scientific methods peculiar to their 
craftsmanship prove that there are three major races of which the Negro was 
the last to emerge, hence he is more akin to the ape and is of limited mental 
ability due to the smallness of the skull. This thesis is further substantiated 
by Ellsworth Hungington’s geographical determinism that the hot tropical 
environment places more work on the circulatory system of the Negro to ser- 
vice the sweat glands rather than his brains. 

After diligently presenting documented evidence to prove racial inferi- 
ority the author admits that: “Enormous improvements in the Negro’s en- 
vironment have occurred; yet his creative reaction to this stimulus (except in 
such auditory and kinesthetic areas as sports, popular music, and the stage) 
has been disappointing.” (p. 321). It appears that the author wants the capable 
and intelligent member of a proven inferior racial stock to give up the fight for 
integrated schools because the quality of a racially blended classroom will ef- 
fect the quality of his own education! To say to the intelligent Negro that 
he is carrying the stupid and delinquent one on his back is indeed a distorted 
method of reasoning. Is this not also saying to the entire intelligentsia of 
America or of the world that they are carrying the stupid and delinquent on 
their backs ? 


Central State College —Wilhelmena S. Robinson 


Book NOTES 


The Chinese in the United States of America. Rose Hum Lee. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960. 


The author states in the introduction that this volume attempts to portray 
the social, economic, occupational, institutional and associational life of the 
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Chinese in the United States. Among the several compelling reasons for 
writing the book “‘the primary one is the understanding of how the process of 
acculturation, assimilation and integration operates when persons with dis- 
tinguishable physical characteristics, bearing a different culture, come into con- 
tact with people of European origin.” Another reason for writing the book is 
that ‘the Chinese themselves need to comprehend the nature, composition and 
problems of their group.” 

The distributor for the book in the United States, the Oxford University 
Press, considers the book lively, authoritative and detailed. ‘“‘It has been written 
with great good humor and serious purpose by a skilled sociologist who looks 
at the subject through American-Chinese eyes.” 

The topics discussed are: Sino-American relations, demography, China- 
towns, sojourners, students and intellectuals, clan, family tong, benevolent 
associations, the Chinese immigrant family, stranded and established families, 
economic organization and social structure, Chinese Christian churches, social 
disorganization, personal disorganization, Americans look at Chinese, Chinese 
look at themselves, and finally, retrospect and prospect. 

Appendices contain (1) Chinese Students and Alumni Services; (2) 
Chinese Institutions and Associations, and (3) a glossary. There is a biblio- 


graphy. 


The War Called Peace: Khrushchev’s Communism. Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Incorporated, 1961. 


The War Called Peace is an attempt to explore what Krushchev reveals 
concerning the complete irreconcilability of Communist man and the free man. 
“What Stalin concealed behind a cryptic smile; what Lenin, before him, spelled 
out mostly for Communist consumption, Khrushchev has broadcast to the world.” 
(Introduction) Such topics as the meaning of ‘‘peaceful coexistence’, Berlin, 
exchange programs, Colonialism—Soviet style, and the United Nations as a 
target are discussed. 

The authors warn that we should know what help Khrushchev needs from 
the world—help that we are under no obligation to give him: (1) self- 
confusion about the meaning of such terms as freedom and the free world; 
(2) a naive credulity with respect to his aims when he calls for negotiations; 
(3) to become enchanted with the idea that disarmament is equivalent to 
peace; (4) belief that the Soviet Union has been able to achieve by Communist 
methods a spectacular economic development that would have been utterly 
impossible by any other methods; and (5) an inexhaustible capacity to feel 
reassured whenever he or any other Communist speaks reassuring words. 

“Khrushchev has one fear that outranks all others: the fear that the 
free nations will unite—in policy and determination—and stay united. If 
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this is his paramount fear, then the course the free nations must take becomes 
obvious.” 


A plain-spoken, well documented book. 
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